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ABSTRACT 

' This publication is one in a series of case studies 

dealing with educational innova.tion in various western European 
countries and the United States. This particular report discusses 
educational innovation in Sweden. The author attempts to describe the 
basic structure and character of the Swedish educational system^ in 
addition to examining specific educational innovations and strategies 
for reform. In his analysis, the author concentrates primarily on 
describing, rather than criticizing or commending, the Swedish 
situation. The appendiJ^ contains a descriptive table listing school ^ 
research projects underway in Sweden during the 1968-69 school year. 
(JG) 
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PREFACE 



The following case study is one in a series of five dealing with 
innovation in education. All the studies are descriptive in nature and, 
as the work of five different authors writing in their personal capacity, 
they represent five quite individual syntheses and interpretations of 
vast fiunounts of information. Yet the confusion that might be expected 
from this method does not result. What emerges from these studies is 
instead a reasonably coherent statement of educational responses to the 
post-war demands of many more people for more and better education. 

Perhaps it is not remarkable that the demands have been exerted so 
consistently on such a variety of nations, nor. that the response to them 
has for the most part been so quick and positive. The nations examined 
in this book are remarkably similar in that all have a long and honour- 
able tradition of public education, an industrialised economy an^ a high- 
standard of living. At first glance it even appears that their solu- 
tions to the problem posed by recent educational demands are unusually 
similar: structural reform, curricular reform, compensatory and/or 
individualised learning systems - examples of each are easy to find in 
any setting. Yet a closer reading of the five case studies reveals 
wide and interesting variations: in priorities, in perceived solutions, 
in strategies evolved or developed to implement them. 

Such variety of cours^ reflects to a large extent differences in 
'national climate', that peculiar combination of values, objectives, 
aims and administrative tradition which, aside from language, makes a 
nation distinctive. The explication of these differences is thus a 
hidden theme of the five case studies taken as a whole, and an under- 
standing of this hidden theme is necessary to illuminate the more 
obvious themes of change and growth. 

An explanation of this point can be found by comparing, even super- 
ficially, Scandinavian countries such as Norway and Sweden on the one 
hand and the United States of America on the other. At least from the 
viewpoint of the outside observer, Norway and Sweden have much in 
common. Both relatively small in terms of population, they can also 
claim a remarkably iinified social and value structure. Furthermore, 
their style - if such a generalisation can be made - seems to be to 
have a clear idea of goals and then to set about methodically reaching 
them. This process is aided by the existence of strong central govern- 
ments which are able to plan and to legislate with a reasonably clear 
assurance that what they propose will be achieyed. Thus there exists 
in Norway the National Council for Innovation in Education whose mandate 
it is i;o make reality of reform laws passed by the central Parliament* 
The Parliament, concerned in recent years with '•large questions of the 
role of schools in Society", and sure enough its constituency, has 
concerned itself largely with structural reform and new curricula - on 
a national scale. 
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The situation in the United States is quite different, even if the 
question of relative size of total population is ignored. The American 
federal government is based on a system of checks and balances so fine 
that it "is often hard to determine either the source of impetus or its 
ultimate manifestation. The situation is further complicated by the 
well-protected existence of states' rights - particularly the control 
of education - and, once the issue of taxation is raised, by municipal 
and regional claims as well- Perhaps more important, the rich diversity 
of the American population inevitably means conflicting social and 
ethnic interests, values, and views of national priorities. The past 
decade of American life has indeed been one of fast-changing goals and 
objectives and of massive social upheaval. Much of the upheaval has 
connected itself to education and made demands accordingly: in the 
light of this political and social back-ground, it is not surprising 
that American education responded by producing such a variety of inno- 
vations in every area and at every level that the final array can be 
quite bewildering, whilst alf the same time providing a vast reservoir 
of experience for others. 

England and the Federal Republic of Germany likewise provide 
differences quite distinctly their own. Writing of her own country's 
approach to recent educational change, the author of the English case 
study notes. 

" the English style is distinctive. You can seize on it 

instantly. There is no acceptance of common objectives, except 
o, in the most general sense which inspired the last major education 
act: the need to widen opportunities and eliminate the poverty 
both of individual children and of the public provision of 
education. There is no national i)lan for education, no law 

which specifies where dev^ieprnent . is necessary as in some OECD 
countries. There is altfiost no theory. The point is character- 
istically made in a recent "major report on education : 'we 
invited the help of a number of distinguished educationists and 
professors of educational philosophy ..♦ They all confirmed the 
view that general statements of aims were of limited value and 
that a pragmatic approach to education was likely to be more 
fruitful. 

The reference to "two decades of non-reform" in German education, 
a phrase coined by Professor S.B* Robinsohn, is slowly becoming eroded, 
especially during the last two years, which have been marked by funda- 
mental changes in many parts of the school system. With increasing co- 
operation between the Lander and with the initiatives of the new Ministry 
for Education and Science, the need for a more systematic approach to 
educational reform, and especially to educational experimentation, seems 
more important in Germany today than in many other countries. 

Despite these differences in background and style, the five country 
atudies do show one overriding problem in common: the need to change 
and improve their educational systems. Furthermore, as their experience 
increases, they all face the reality that explicit measures to facili- 
tate the management of educational change are necessary, that innovation 
and improvement cannot be haphazardly left to chance. 
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A BOTE ON THE SWEDISH ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 



For the sake of clarity elsewhere in this report it is necessary 
to include a brief note on the Swedish administrative system as it 
applies to education and educational innovation, 

Swedish Ministifies are, by international standards, small. 
They are the secretariats for the Ministers, concerned with the 
political and economic policies for which the Ministers are answerable 
to Parliameitt* They are concerned with policy planning on a short 
and long term basis « 

- itach of the work which would fall to a Ministry in most European 
countries is done by independent boards - in the case of education, 
the National Board of Education (responsible for schools) and the 
Office of the Chancellor of the Universities (responsible for higher 
education). These independent boards administer the law of education* 

Local administration is in the hands of the elected local 
municipalities who nymber more than 900(1 )-(for a population of 7,8 
million)- and most of which are very small. 

National policy is to ^ive more power to the local authorities 
and to redute their number* The curriculum is firmly controlled 
from the centre, though an increasing discretion is being given to 
local authorities over optional areas of the curriculum. The costs 
of education are divided as to 60 per cent from the State and 40 per 
cent from the municipality. Teacher's salaries are tied to state 
grants • 

In addition to the municipalities, powers are delegai;ed to 
county education boards which are decentralised organs of the central 
government . 

Also of great importance are ad hoc Royal Commissions set up from 
time to time to prepare recommendations on major aspects of policy. 
In some cases these Commissions include strong political representa-- 
tion as in the base of the 1946 Commission which formulated the 
proposals laying down the main lines of comprehensive reform. In 
others, though the public interest is always clearly represented, 
experts may be more to the fore. 



(l) The number of education authorities was reduced to 464 by 
amalgamation of districts in 1971. 
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EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION IN SWEDEN; IKTRODUCTIOH 

Sweden's strategy of change In education Is coherent and self- 
conscious. It is articulated to a degree which is unusual among ^ 
OECD countries. It is based on the formulation of objectives at 
every stage and level, and the application of consistent planning 
procedures to achieve those objectives. 

The strategy is now being adapted to the concept of 'rolling 
reform', by which is understood a continual process of evaluation and 
renewal. The aim is to make innovation a permanent state in irtiich 
curriculum and organisation are under constant review in the quest for 
better responses to changing circumstances, new knowledge, more effec- 
tive learning and better use of tesources. 

Before going on to describe the strategy in greater detail and to 
indicate some of the directions in which innovation in Swedish educa- 
tion is pointing, it is necessary first to discuss some of the back- 
ground factors. These include the political basis of Swedish educa- 
tional reform, the strongly centralised nature of Swedish educational 
administration, and the characteristics of the Swedish teaching ' 
profession. 

Political Commitment 

At the centre of the strategy is a clear political commitment. 
This needs to be stated at the outset. The Swedish approach to 
educational reform can only be understood in the lighjb of a solid 
political consensus. All the main political parties now accept the 
objectives of the comprehensive school which are, in effect, the 
objectives of Swedish education. This is not to say that there is no 
controversy, nor that earlier decisions were easy to reach. But what 
stands out as abundantly clear is that the reform has its origin in 
bold decisions taken on political and social grounds and that the 
commitment to social equality and mass education which these decisions 
entailed has now become part of the Swedish way of life - no longer a 
matter of acrimonious debate, but rather part of the political climate. 

The reforms emanate from a Royal Commission set up in 1946 • 
During the second world war there had been lengthy debates on the 
future of Swedish education. The system at that time was divided. 
The education of most of the children was limited to the elementary 
school. Only a small proportion were taken out of the elementary 
school for selective secondary education. Commissions of experts had 
produced a succession of reports in which there were conflicting 
proposals. The 1^46 Commission, in which the politicians were strongly 
represented, cut through the' pedagogic controversies and demanded a 
policy squarely based on social and political premises. In effect, 
they asserted that education was too Important to be left to the 
educational experts. Instead of allowing pedagogic considerations to 
determine educational organisation, the CooBmission insisted that the 
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educational system, a potent agent of social control , should be 
subordinated to basic social policies, and in particular to ideals of 
social equality and co-operation on the one hand, and the development 
of individual talent on the other. 

Here, in the Jargon used by American curriculum experts was the 
unambiguous ai^sertion of * societal* interests from the outset. Just 
as this has remained dominant in discussion of the aims of the 
education system as a whole, so too has it applied to the application 
of reforms at every levels The Royal Commission technique has been 
applied to the comprehensive school (with the Comprehensive School 
Committee of 1937) and the gymnasium (the Gymnasium Committee) and to 
subsequent inve>tigation of the fackskola (continuation school) and 
entry to higher education. All these commissions operated under 
directives which interpreted the main over-riding policy objectives. 
/ 

This is something which has to be borne in mind in connection 
with the research and investigation carried out for these commissions, 
as the OECD report on Educational Policy and Planning in Sweden (1967 ) 
made clear. The interplay between the politicians and social scientists 
has amounted to a dialogue inside and outside the several Royal 
Commissions. Much of the dialogue is inconclusive: policy in the 
end has had to be based oH judgement, aided but not determined, by 
research. Professox Husen's comment, quoted^ the OECD document, 
already referred to, is still to the point:- the research findings' 
•first and foremost importance lay in the fact that they have 
contributed to removing a host of prejtidices and showing that what was 
involved in the debate were valu^e judgements rather than facts. The 
school reform is, after all, a political question*. 

It seems important to stress this from the start, especially as 
there could conceivably be a temptation .„as 'rolling reform* relies on 
tec^mlques of Research and Development, to expect too much of the 
research function. The objectives are based on political conviction, 
not research. If - to take an extreme case - political will demands 
as an objective that, water should flow uphill it would be imprudent 
to expect research to provide conclusive evidence on /which to base 
such a policy. 

The political will which lies behind Swedish educational policy 
has to be seen against the background of the Swedish political system 
in which the present governing party has occupied a leading role since 
the early 1930' s. It is this long-term stability of political control 
which has made possible the ordered educational reform and the careful 
preparation which has preceded each stage of its application. It has 
also provided the healing element of time by which much of the heat 
can be removed from the bitterest controversy. And this same political 
stability, which has facilitated long term educational reform itself, 
possibly stems from a social homogeneity and common purpose in a close 
knit community of less than 8 million people, which makes the direction 
of the reform generally popular. 

Central Administration \ 

— ' )j 

If the clarity with irtiich social and political goals have ibeen 
articulated is the first key to an \mderstanding of Swedish educational 
reform, the second concerns the system of educational administration. 

s 
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Swedish education is tightly controlled and directed by the central 
government, through the Ministry of Education and its twin 
administrative agencies, the National Boar^ of Education and the 
Office of the Chancellor of the Universities. 

School reform and innovation is, therefore, directed from the 
centre. The initiative is handed down through Parliament to the 
National Board of Education, which in turn must organise change and 
create the circumstances in which innovation takes place. The strong 
central control extends not only to matters of organisation and of 
•quantitative' planning but also to the 'qualitative* planning of the 
school cxirriculum. The syllabus and study plan for each type of 
school is the direct responsibility of the central government. 
Commissions set up to carry through major changes in organisation 
have been expected to plati the whole programme of studies as well as 
the administrative changes which a new system of organisation might 
entail . 

It so happens that a part of the reform is intended to introduce 
a greater degree of decentralisation, Before the introduction of a, 
comprehensive system, the elementary schools and the vocational 
schools were nm by the local municipal authorities, while the 
secondary schools were State schools administered by the central 
government. The policy is to increase the powers of the local 
authorities - which now have been given responsibilities for the 
comprehensive schools and the secondary schools without forfeiting 
the even standards of school provision which are claimed to be the 
consequence of centralisation* / 

In addition to the local authorities there is^also a layer of ; 
•decentralised central government* based oh the 24 administrative 
county units whose general functions include the appointment of 
teachers for the 9 year comprehensive school and in-service training. 
These county boards of education are further responsible for the 
planning and co-ordination of education in the different i 
municipalities* (l) j 

It lean be seen that^ with some 900 local authorities In a 
population of less than 8 millioni many of the local bodies are very 
small indeed, their chief officers being local head teachers. At the 
other extreme is the local authority for the City of Stockholm with 
a population of 800,000 and a director of education supported by a 
strong professional staff. 

While, therefore, the policy of decentralisation has already 
begun to have some effect - and some of the large authorities are, 
themselves, centres of innovation - the fact remains that the Swedish 
strategy is firmly founded on a, strong central authority directing, 
and if necessary imposing change at the will of Parliament. If the 
word •Impose* carries extreme overtones, all that is intended is to 
clarify the source and the authority for innovation which Is 
undoubtedly located in the agencies of the central government. 

It is this centralisation which has ensured that from the outset 
matters of internal school management such as streaming and 
differentiation have been considered alongside larger questions of 
organisation* Similarly, responsibility at the centre for the 

(1) The number of education authorities was reduced to 464 by 
amalgara^ation of districts in 1971. 



planning of the curriculum means responsibility also for teac^iing 
methods. VThere, in some systems, these matters might have been left 
to the discretion of local authorities or to the teachers themselves > 
Swedish centralism requires that they be considered as a whole and at 
the centre. ^ 

It would be wrong, in stressing this aspect of Swedisl^ 
educational administration, to imply an authoritarianism which does 
not exist. But there is no doubt about where authority lies, nor yet 
is there any reason to doubt that this is an important (and possibly 
a somewhat corrosive) element in the relations between teachers and 
administrators. It also forces the innovators to employ fairly rigid 
techniques where they might prefer to act in a more flexible way. 

The Teaching Profession 

Any strategy for innovation within an educational system must 
take account of the teachers who Already staff the schools. Here 
Sweden is in the remarkably fortunate position of having a good supply 
of well qualified teachers, enjoying high* prestige and relatively 
high salaries in a conmunity which recognises the value of education. 

The educational system has rapidly moved out of a situation in 
which there were too few teachers into one in which there is now ^ 
something like a balance between supply and demand. Class sizes in 
the comprehensive schools assise not more than 30 children to a class 
except for the firs|t year (the seven-year olds) where the maximum 

25. The teacher pupil ratio is, of coiurse, much 
more favourable thajn this - about 1:15 in the comprehensive schools 
and 1:13 in the secondary schools. 



The claas teachers - those teaching in the first six, grades of 
the comprehensive ^chools (ages 7 to 13; - receive a two and a half 
or three year traini.ng at colleges of education. Subject specialists 
for the upper forms of the comprehensive schools and the secondary 
schools have a university degree followed by a year's teacher training. 
A second degree is normally required for senior posts in the lipper 
secondary schools. The differences in the education and training of 
teachers are reflected in their professional associations, their 
salary scales and to a large extent in their attitude towards th3* 
educational reform* 

The combined effect of a strong political will and a strong 
central administration may have contributed somewhat to the alienation 
of certain sections of the teaching profession, particularly •subject 
specialists* in the upper forms of the comprehensive schools and the 
gymnasia. On the other hand| new organisation, new ctirriculum and new 
methods have been pressed upon them from above, some of which have 
demsoided changes in their coz^itions of service as well as their 
pedagogic technique. Moreover, the very nattire of the political 
basis of the reform has meant that any groups who opposed aspects of 
the change - for whatever reason - have tended fo be branded as 
conservative, if not reactionary. None of this is surprising - if the 
educational reform is indeed part of a social revolution, a certain 
amount of ideological pressure is to be expected. ' But it certainly 
increases the importance of in-service training (of which more later) 
and, it could be that it does little to sharpen the self-critical 
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factdtles of those who are most committed to the reforms, and who have 
been chosen for that reason to carry them out» 



This could all become of greater importance as the Swedish system 
moves forward from the heroic period of radical reform, when major 
steps forward were initiated by Royal Commission leading to legislation, 
into a period of • rolling reform' in which the pressure for innovation 
is e3^p:ected to come from within the educational system* 

It will be seen, then, that each o^ these three aspects of the 
Swedish educational scene - the political commitment , the centralised 
administration and the large and highly qualified teaching profession - 
contributes positively and negatively to the process of innovation. 
The political foundation is essential: yet the very strength of 
political will necessary to carry out long term reform can set up its 
own orthodoxy which may not alw^s be conducive to innovation. The 
centralised administration provides an efficient instrument for 
organising change. But so far this has been a means of introducing 
innovation from on top, with the limitations irihich this implies in 
respect of the professional self-confidence and inspiration of the 
teachers. The highly ''qualified teaching profession makes possible 
high standards axl4 ambitious policies which would not be open to a 
system with overlarge classes and undertrained staff. But this, toO| 
can be a limltatipn on innovation:- if radical change is needed which 
alters the idiole role of the teacher, the presence of a powerful cadre 
of traditionally minded professional men and women is not going to be 
an unmixed blessing. 
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PART II 



IKNQVATION . STRATEGY 



The basic strategy of Swedish efiucational innovation assumes 

, 1. Clear political decisions on the goals of the educational 
system and the objectives to be achieved in each typ9 of schodl. 
These major political decisions have, on the whole, been -iaken ^ 
on the advice of Royal Commissions on the basis of which the Minister 
of Education formulates legislation for Parliament. 

2. The refinement of these general goals and objectives into a 
working curriculum and study plari for each type of school-. 

3. A programme of in-service training for teachers to assist the 
introduction of new curricula and teaching methods, 

4. A programme of Research and Development to support the polici^ 
of reform and. innovation. | 

5. >A system of continual revision ^y which the curriculum land 
study plan for each type of school, is constantly assessed in terms of 
its own oDjectives. / J 



According to the Swedish ^Schools Act of 1962, the general aim of 
the schools system is •to impart knowledge to the pupils and train 
their ability and also, in collaboration with the homes, to promote 
the development' of the pupils to become harmonious persons and active ' 
citizens aware of their responsibilities'. 

These broad aims apply partictalarly to the comprehensive schools 
or compulsory schools taking pupils from the age of 7 to 16 through 
the first nine years of schooling. But they also apply to the 
secondary schools and are tak'en as the point of departure for the 
Syllabus and Study Plan manual ( Lgroplan ) for the new gymnasium. 

This general expression of the individual and social aims of the / 
educational system has been expanded and made more specific by the 
policies and statements of Ministers and educational leaders. As 
Swedish techniques of innovation are directly\linked to the 
establishment of objectives and th6i systematic^ planning needed to 
achieve them, it may be helpful to ii^ummarise the five main objectives^ 
of the Swedish educational system, as set out in the OECD publication ^ 
entitled Educational Policy and Planning in Sweden (1967 ) > 

Objective 1 . This relates to equal opportunity for public 
education without regard to income, social origin, sex or place of 
residence. It also recognises that while opportunity should be 
universal, individual * talents differ, and that the aim of the school 
system should be to Iteet the differentiated needs of various groups 



Aims and Objectives 
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of students. Ho one branch ^of education, however, 'should In Itself 
be considered more worthy of esteem than another, the entire school 
system constituting a co-ordinated whole*. 

Objective 2 » This, concerns the function of the school system to 
safeguard and strengthen the democratic system which depends on co- 
operation and tolerence. Prom this are derived certain sub-goals, a 
* common core of learning in the comprehensive schools and the post- 
ponement of differentiation; group work and discxission methods; civic 
education; education which stimulates critical thinking. 

Objective 3 * 'The third set of objectives are directed towarc^s 
gcmeral economic development - the preparation and training of skills 
in the light of national manpower needs. But this is subordinate to 
the individual and social objectives summed up in the first two 
Ob j ect ives .above . 

^ Objective 4 . This commits the educational sy» o ..j flexible 
in order to respond to changing social, individual ai*!* economic needs • 
front this, it follows that education must be broad enough to allow 
— foT new vocational needs which may develop and require individuars to 
change their occupation later on in life, and that premature speeiali- 
\ sation and dead-end courses must be discouraged. 

Objective 5 . This has to. do with the effective use of the 
educational system's limited human and material resources, by a 
commitment to 'rationalisation' and the pursuit of the most efficient 
iwiy of using teachers and arranging learning systems. 

An, important part of the Swedish method of innovation has been 
based on the refinement of general aims of the educational system into 
specific objectives for teachers in scb:5^1s. The setting of cjec^r 
objectives has been used both as a mea^is of changing the practice of 
the teachers, and also to provide ^criteria against which to evaluate 
the success of the innovatory process. 

In this the LSroplan for each type of school plays an important 
part. This document, running to 500 closely printed pages, which has 
noo counterpart in less centralised schools systems, lays down the 
syllabus, and study plan for the type of school in question. In 
addition to setting out the content of the courses to be covered and 
the number of hours to be devoted to each subject, it includes a long 
introductory section explaining and elaborating the objectives of the 
school and the recommended methods of ^instruction and internal , 
organisation which are related to these objectives. Here is part of 
the Introduction ; Goals and Principles to the LSroplan for the new 
gymnasium which came into operation in 1966. 

"1, Comprehensive Schools - Gymnasium 

•1.1. The purpose of the education of children and young 
people, provided by society, is to communicate knowledge and 
develop skills and, in collaboration with the home, encourage 
the development of the pupils into harmonious people and able, 
responsible members of society. 

•ThisT^e the substance of the first paragraph of the new 
Education "Act. Ifre^ers to all instruction provided by society 

I 
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to children and young people, whether voluntary or compulsory. 
Thtis it is valid for the gyamsium as well as for the comprehen- 
sive school. 

•In the gymnasium, as in the comprehensive school, the work/ of 
the school will be focused on the individual pupil. The aim of 
the work of the school is to promote the all-round development 
of each pupil, to encourage the development of his personality 
and to make him a free, independent .and harmonious being. The 
1 **<\ining which the school provides inust- be individual training. . . 

Individual is ... a fellow-creature and a citizen. He is a 
member of a family and of a circle of friends and acquaintances, 
and he is a member of society. ... Therefore the gymnasium, like 
the comprehensive school, must give social training. The /isocial 
training provided by the school must lay the basis' of, and develop 
those qualities which will, in a period of rapid development, 
enable the pupils to support and strengthen the democratic 
principles of tolerance, co-operation and equality of s6xes, 
nations arid people. One of the principal aims of the social 
training which the school provides is to instil into the pupils 
respect for truth and justice, for the human dignity of all 
people, for inviolability of human life and thereby for the right 
to personal integrity. • . . 

•2. Ta6ks of the Crvmnasium 

•In the work of the gymnasium special attention should be given 
to the folowing: 

••2.1. The instruction provided by the gymnasium is based on the 
nine-year comprehensive school. It must provide a foundation for 
further study at university level and other post-gymnasium 
education, and for immediate entry into the. labour market. 

, ••One principal element of the instruction provided 'by the 
gymnasium is to develop an independent and critical attitude. 
The result may vary within wide limits, but from the very 
beginning the pupils should become accustomed to an inquiring 
attitude towards the ;knowledge and informa-fcion offered them 
inside and outside the school, to check the correctness of 
information, the structure of arguments and the reliability of 
conclusion, and to make strict demands on intellectual honesty in 
their evaluations of others* information and in expressing their 
own views. . . . 

••A pupil should always be allowed, after independent consideration, 
to accept of reject a judgement. This implies that the demand 
for objectivity should be made a general rule for all I 
instruction. . . . 

"In modem society understanding of. interest in. and willingness 
to involve oneself in, other people's problems are necessary 
complements /to knowledge. Insight into human and civic 
situations Is important for all those who, in their work, have to 
act as leaders, or co-operate in otherways with people, and 
influence 6ther people* s Renditions. Work at school, as in the 
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•-fields of science, administration and economic life, is based 
upon continuous co-operation between people. Collaboration in 
social, occupational, political and other groups demands the will 
to understand and to co-operate, even when opinions differ. Work' 
at international level Involves that people judge others on the 
basis of their own traditions, history and social life. 

•By paying attention in its work to the personal development of 
the pupils, tl^e gymnasium also satisfies the demand for social 
training. Such training, no more than individual development, 
cannot be separate from other activities in the gymnasium. 
Socldl training is intimately bound up with the whole work of the 
school. Different methods of work, such as group Work or 
individual study, satisfy this demand just as well as do school 
and environmental practice, or special preparation for future 
tasks. 

•2.2. An important task of the gymnasium is to develop further 
idiat the comprehepslve school has taught the pupil in terms of 
general ability to communlcata with others. A central task In 
this is to develop his linguistic skill. The ability to express 
oneself clearly and logically in one's own language, to formulate 
one* 8 thotights both verbally and in writing, must be developed*. 
If it trains a grea-t number of its citizens in the use-of^ 
foreign languages, Sweden will be able to maintain and widen the 
contacts which further its cultural, technical, economic and 
social expansion. Skill in foreign languages is therefore 
necessary. ... / 

•Mathematics is one of the means of communication which have 
become increasingly Important. Quantitative methods have 
gained ground also in studies in which formerly these methods 
were not employed. They have also gained a footing in economic 
life and in administration; this is especially true of statistics, 
which have become a valuable tool in making predictions, 
analyses of ccjts and work, and so on. 

•The aim of the gymnasium, therefore, must be, over and above the 
foundation laid by the compulsory school, to develop the 
mathematical skills of the students. 

•2.3. In order to satisfy the demand for preparation for future 
education, or occupation, the gymnasium must provide the special 
preparation which the individual may want and need. It Is 
impossible, however, to allow each student to realise his Interests 
The personal aspirations and the demands of labour market and 
society must be brought into balance. To determine this balance, 
however, is not the task of the gymnasium. Therefore, there must 
be, in the curriculum and organisation cf the school, 
possibilities of taking into account personal talents and Interests 
and of letting them guide the pupil towards a more or less 
individualised programme of studies. But even if divergences are 
allowed within the common framework, the result must not be that 
the individual pupils* study programmes differ too much from the 
demands made by the branch in which they will be working after 
school . 
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••In particular in the economic and technical streams, the special 
preparation the gymnasium offers must be planned carefully in 
view of^the tasks the students will be confronted with in their 
working life. By its instruation, the gymnasium must offer 
students a preparation for the labour market, for many of them 
will, at the end of their gytmiasium studies, go direct to 
economic life and administration. 

^2A, Society demands - besides certain special preparation and 
skills in communication - general know l edge and skills common to 
all or most people , a frame of reference in which important 
phenomena in society and culture can be placed, and which will 
facilitate contacts with and understanding of one's own and of 
othe^ peoples' s culture." 

Th^ LSropla n then goes on to discuss common core. The emphasis 
is strongly sociological. Social and economic geography and civics 
are needed to encourage a proper understanding of Scandinavia and 
other countries and peoples in Europe and in "the so-called under- 
developed countries with which relations are more and more intensified* 
With this goes an understanding of comparative religion and cultural 
differences. All also are required to have an introduction to science 
and technology, to history and art. Other aspects of the programme 
singled out for special mention include teaching about careers and 
education beyond the school stage and physical education. There 
follow comments on how pupils should be taught to carry out their 
work. 

"2.5. It is one of the tasks of all types of school to develop 
the pupils* working habits. When they leave school, the pupils 
should be able to perform ta^ks >rtiich require a sense of 
responsibility, whether in their work or in connection with 
further education. For the gymnasium this means that its pupils, 
when they leave school, shall be accustomed to taking the 
initiative in planning and performing large tasks, independently 
or in co-operation with others. This includes the ability to 
collect the necessary information, to interpret and evaluate it, 
to plan their own work, and finally to assemble and report the 
results. The gymnasium must further develop the training in 
techniques and skills of studying and carrying ^out tasks with 
which a beginning was Tiade in the comprehensive school. This 
implies also that the methods of studying in the gyranasiiam must 
be such that they help to develop the students' ability to make 
observations and to take the initiative, as well as to make 
independent judgements . " 

This general Introduction is then followed by a second section 
on 'General Principles' which describes in greater detail how the 
earlier-stated objectives may he reached in school organisation and 
instruction. ^ / 

Among oth^r things, it spells out ways of promoting co-operation 
between home and school; discusses the methods/ of consulting pupils 
through the school's 'students' advisory co\inc:V^'; draws attention 
to the importance of educational and vocational guidance; lays down 
principles for the options leading to higher education or empl05rment. 
There is a lengthy section , on 'teaching' which/ indicates the manner in 
which the teachers should prepare their courses and teaching materials. 
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Another sectloh sets out to show how, by group work arranged In 
various ways, the curriculum can be made, In the official view, to 
contribute to the general aim of co-operation between pupils ♦ Yet 
another concerns the objective of independent study, study training 
and guidance in study technique, on which great importance is placed* 
Marking is discussed at seme length in view of a decision to end the 
formal student examination at the end of the gymnasium and to introduce 
a system of assessment over the whole gymnasium course designed to 
enable teachers to mark fairly from one end of the country to the 
other without recourse to external examinations except as a moderating 
technique* 



The justification for quoting at this length from the Introduction 
of the Lfiroplan is the significance which the Swedish theory of 
innovation attaches to the statement of clear objectives* This is at 
the heart of the system. There is, of course, room for debate as to 
how clear the statement of objectives really is« Some of the 
objectives, inevitably,' are in conflict with one another - or rather, 
a state of tension exists in which a series of not wholly compatible 
aims have to be held together in a working compromise. A statement 
of goals does not relieve the planners or the practitioners of the 
need to have priorities* All the objectives become priorities but 
some are higher in rank order than others, and to be a low priority 
.omes to mean the same as being no priority at all* 

Nevertheless, whether or not the statement of objectives is, or 
is not quite as sure a guide to action as, in theory, it should be, 
it serves its purpose because it is accepted at face value. It 
becomes a potent weapon in the hands of the planner, a blunt instrument 
with which to concentrate attention on the application of agreed policy* 

The oiflcial position is that the LSroplan is only guidance for 
the teachers, prepared by the National Board of Education, which 
experienced practitioners in the schools may take and apply at their 
discretion* The study plan and syllabus, including the way in which 
the weekly hours of work are to be divided, is centrally determined 
(though local authorities are being given more margizial discretion)* 
These have to be followed. But much of the scheme is written in 
general terms or provides options which allow the teacher considerable 
latitude and room for manoeuvre* And^ although on matters of method 
and approach, the LSroplan represents the collective wisdom of 
practical teachers, inspectors and advisers, the teacher in the 
classroom is technically free to prefer his own methods, provided they 
are directed towards the overall goals of the plan* 

The impression which a visitor to Sweden is likely to gain is 
that the Hational Board of Education may be tempted somewhat to over** 
state the Importance and influence of this docxunent which the teachers 
are at pains (for reasons of professional autonomy) to understate* 

■ 
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These differences of emphasis may not be unimportant in a consideration 
of techniques of innovation as great weight has been attached within 
the National Board of Education to the process of regular revisiori of 
the LSroplan . \ 



Methods of Revision 

This is organised within the National Board of Education in the 
department of general education (UA) where there are working gii-oups 
and committee^ concerned with curriculum in each type of schools As 
soon as a new curriculum is brought into operation it is the task of 
the relevant group to set about the evaluation of the working of the 
curriculum in the light of the stated goals and to prepare proposals 
for revision. ^ 

These revisions have tended up to now to have been undertaken in 
conjimction with changes in organisation following the operations of 
a Royal CommiSBion. The decision to introduce the new upper 
secondary school in 1971 in which the gyanasium, facksola and 
vocational schools are to be brought together, has necessitated a full 
scale revision of the curricultm. ^ 

Techniques by which the working groups within the 'National 
Board of Education have carried out the revision have varied, 
according to different types of school and different sections of the 
curriculum* One method has been to investigate the existing practice 
by the use of mixed reference groups - teachers, representatives of 
employers and employees and universities, inspectors, administrators, 
and often students themselves - and for the officials of the National 
Board of Education to move forward in the light of the recor jendations 
of these bodies. According to circumstances varying weight might be 
attached to the subjective judgements of teachers and others, and to 
the more objective methods devised by social scientists in University 
and other research institutes. 

Curriculum building has been undertaken within the National 
Board of Education, taking into account the availability of teaching 
materials on t)ne hsmd and of the training and retraining of teachers 
on the other. The stages, however organised, have been, first, the 
investigation of how the schools are working - how closely they are 
following the study plan and how successfully they are working towards' 
the stated objectives. This has meant evaluating not only the work 
of the teachers but also the study plan itself. To a pragmatic 
observer there appears. to be a heavy reliance on the statement of 
abstract principle and the confident assertion on a priori grounds 
that particular practices in school will contribute (or ought to 
contribute) to the fulfilment of these abstract principles. Part of 
the work on the revision of the study plan must be to test whether 
the a priori reasoning has been borne out in practice. 

Having evaluated the present practice, on the basis of reports 
from school inspectors and reference groups of teachers and teacher- 
consultants, the working group has then had to take into account any 
changes in demand - from the employers, trade unions, universities 
and from the pupils themselves, and any conclusions these consumers of 
education may have reached about the working of the existing 
curriculum. 
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Hew cxirricula have then been proposed which, without altering 
the objectives, have been judged to contribute more effectively to 
their achievement. This has been where the general suggestions have 
had to be translated into a study plan which could in turn be passed 
on to the teachers in the schools » and used as the basis for in^ 
service training. 

It. is clear that there have been many differences in the way the 
actual curriculum building has been done in the past - in the amount 
of detailed planning which has been undertaken and in the extent of 
thd field-testing idiich has been included. Different methods have 
beeii found to be appropriate for different types of schools and even 
f or \dif f erent subjects within the curriculum as can be seen, for 
instance in the revision of trade courses at the vocational school. 

TraixitBig and Retrainin/g of Teachers 

Swedish educational innovators have clearly recognised the 
critical importance of training and retraining in any strategy of 
innovktion. Spending by the Hational Board of Education under this 
heading rose from 1.14 million Sw. Kr. ($230,000) in I960 to 
31.62 million Sw. Kr. ($6.3 million) in 1969. Some"^ 260 teacher- 
consultants are in service, working half-time as teachers and half- 
time las curriculum advisers with other teachers. It ^s estimated 
(1969) that some 10,000 teachers will take part in coiirses, most of 
th«i lasting a week but some extending to two or three M^eks. In 
addition to the expenditure from .central funds the local a^uthorities 
spend about 10 million Sw. Kr. (|2 million) on local in-service 
training schemes. 

During redent years there has been an attempt tp promote more 
short courses and local teachers' study circles where specific 
curriculum questions can be studied with the aid of teaching materials 
specially prepared for the purpose. 

In the Autumn of 1969, a major programme of re-training began in 
connection with the new curricultxm to be introduced into the 
compi^ehensive schools in 1970. All head teachers in the country were 
to ajfctend four-day courses, arranged on a regional basis. Similar 
study conferences were planned for the spring of 1970 for all 
teachers in th^ comprehensive schools - 55,000 of them. Teachers in 
the upper forms would attend for four days; those working in the lower 
three forms will only attend the first two days. 

The new 1970 curricultrai for the comprehensive school involved 
the extension of modem mathematics teaching and the introduction of 
English at the third grade. Both of these changes have involved 
special training for the teachers who have had to equip themselves 
for new tasks. Radio, television and correspoMenee eourses are being 
used for this purpose. Altogether, the national Board of Education 
allocates about 2 million SwV Kr. ($400,000) to the planning and 
production of study material \for in-service training. It will be seen 
that, even leaving aside the fpecial programme for the introduction 
of a new comprehensive school\ curriculum, the scale of the in-service 
training effort is considerable, with about one teacher in 10 
attending summer cotirses of from one to three weeks and an estimated 
80,000 teachers taking part in up to five obligatory study days each 
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year when the schools can be closed while the teachers work. 

In-service training and retraining is held to be important for 
two separate reasons; first, ^s a means of introducing particular 
changes in organisation, curriculum and method; and second, as a means 
of building up the professional self-confidence and commitment of the 
teachers. 

The inertia of the teaching profession is one of the restraints 
which any concerted attempt to promote innovation must tackle. This 
is true in Sweden as elsewhere. It is ironical, perhaps, that in 
Sweden, irtiere the comprehensive principle has most wholeheartedly been 
adopted, the teachers are themselves fairly sharply divided by type of 
training, school function, salary scale and professional association. 
The teachers • unions belong to different trade union groups, which 
adds to the divisions. 

The Swedish authorities have recognised that the introduction of 
new methods make heavy demands on the teachers. Even with the volume 
of in-service training which is now undertaken there are complaints 
from the teachers that not enough is being done to train them in the 
use of new materials and methods and that the changes they have to 
face are not being taken into account. Often these changes are subtle 
affecting the teaching craft itself, the teacher's feeling of security 
in his mastery of the craft and the satisfaction which he derives from 
his work. A part of the training and retraining programme has to be 
directed at eliminating the fears of teachers on these grounds and 
building up their confidence and competence in handling new techniques 

Much of the training programme concerns the indivldualisatlon of 
instruction - a concept which any visitor to Sweden soon encounters 
(and to which reference is made later). Indivldualisatlon is one of 
the primary objectives of the system, ('the work of the school will 
be focused on the individual pupil ...♦). What makes It a matter of 
day to day concern, however, is the determination to postpone 
differentiation, streeuning and selection to the latest possible stage, 
and to keep as much of the curriculum as possible common to all pupils 
throughout the compulsory school from 7 to 16. Even if the centrality 
of the individual were not stressed as clearly as it is in the stated 
objectives the practical tasks of teaching in an unstreamed group 
might be expected to place this in a prominent position.^ Unless the 
teachers can be shown effective methods of individualising instruction 
for a teaching group of 25-30 children of widely differing ability, 
those who have been accustomed formerly to teaching selected groups 
are likely to be frustrated by what seems to them the reduced 
effectiveness of formal class teaching and the consequently lower 
satisfaction which they will derive from the job. 

Some of the pressure for retraining has come from complaints of 
this kind. Teachers who have not discovered how to provide 
individually for their ablest and least able pupils within the same 
teaching group, have encountered discipline problems. The 
theoretical answer to this has been to advocate a more active and 
interesting classroom and school environment in which disciplinary 
difficulties would disappear when all children were individually at 
full stretch. Hence the emphasis on group methods and on teaching 
aids, and, above all, on such individualise^ instructional systems 
as are becoming available. 

,^0 
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The most important and advanced of the Individualised instructional 
systems now coming Into use - IMU mathematics - is described in a 
later section of this report. From the teachers' point of view the 
question which is likely to arise is whether there is any conflict 
between the co-operative goals of the school and the pedagogic 
necessity to individualise instruction. As yet this remains an 
academic question, though one of which teachers and administrators 
alike are wetll aware. The more extensively the ctirriculum were to be 
individualised, the more acutely this could bear upon the schools. 

Rollin/e Reform 

As already mentioned, Swedish educational administrators believe 
that the educational system should now move forward into a new phase 
of development in which curriculum reform should be a psrmanent, self- 
renewing condition. On this reasoning, innovation becomes a state of 
mind and an administrative attitude, not something more or less 
traumatic which requires 6^ Royal Commissioi^ to carry it through. 

Royal Commissions, of course, will continue to be used where 
appropriate. One of the features of the systematic approach to change 
which the Swedes have adopted has been that reform has been co-ordinated 
and efforts have been made to ensure that the separate parts of the 
system are prepared for the- consequences of changes in any one part. 
A Commission is still likely to prove useful where structural changes 
are needed. Among Commissions now working in the educational field is 
a major inqixiry into the organisation of post-secondary education which 
is studying the changes which will be required in the light of the 
explosion of numbers in secondary education and the consequential 
pressure on higher education. When it is said, therefore, that rolling 
reform will replace the more formal techniques of the Royal Commission, 
this mainly concerns matters of curriculum and methods. 

Two main reasons are given for the* need for 'rolling reform'. The 
firs:^ is that society and human knowledge are changing so fast that any 
syst^ which remains static soons becomes out of date. The second is 
that the educational system must constantly seek to innovate in order 
to rationalise; it must always be under the same pressure as any other 
large scale enterprise so as to be able to use its human and material 
resources to the best possible advantage. 

A policy of rolling reform means seeking ways of systematising 
the present processes of revisic^, relying less on the estimates of 
teachers and others, and more on the social scientists. Plans are 
already in hand now(l) for the revision and evaluation of the new 
gymnasium curriculum. This is known as the LAO project. Some of the 
thinking behind rolling curriculum reform is set out in a paper on 
* Principles for the ftirther revision of the Swedish gymnasium and 
and continuation school curricula ' dated 28th June, 1968. This is 
specifically concerned with the secondary schools' curriculum. The 
techniques under discussion, however, apply to curriculum renewal 
generally. 

Rolling reform does not mean allowing reform to take place on the 
initiative of the teachers themselves. "The fact that the Board of 
Education will in the future play a primary role in the school planning 
/Zn contrast to ad hoc Commissions/ should not mean that questions of 
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method are to be attacked solely by teacher-steered reforms. On the 
contrary, ve shoxild strive to develop planning methods with a view to 
covering the relevant problems more completely and achieving an 
Improved optimal technique In step with development In the social 
sciences. 

■A self-evident aspect of revision Is that of rationalisation. 
Every change must be a gain and the results must be reflected In 
more efficient teaching. 

■The principles laid down for this 'rolling xeform' ... should 
provide a pliable Instrument for the continuous renewal of a 
system previously characterised by a high degree of Inertia ... 

■We must try quickly to obtain an overall picture of how the new 
system Is functioning In relation to the educational alms 
established with the dedlslon of Parliament in 1964. The object 
here is to locate the greatest faults and establish where the 
greatest difficulties are encountered. This, if possible, should 
be done in such terras as permit the ranking of different problems 
in priority order. The 'problem sectors' Involved can be of * 
various kinds: specific systems of materleuLs or methods, new 1 
text books and other materials, more concrete recommendations, I 
administrative measures in respect of joint classes and other 
forms of grouping, questions relating to In-servioe training and 
teaching qualifications, alterations to the time-table and, of 
course, changes in the actual alms of teaching.;. If the target 
set proves to have been too ambitious then it must be lowered; 
if it is achieved with a wide margin, then we must either alter 
the target or reduce the time allotted. 

■The object must be to illustrate the situation of different 
subjects as thoroughly and objectively as possible: this can be 
achieved partly by objective tests of the students' knowledge, 
but it is at least as important to try to attack tjhe problem in 
the actual teaching process, e.g. by surveys among teachers and 
students with other methods. We are, as yet, at too early k 
stage in the discussion to say whether this should be by inter- 
views, questionnaires, the critical incident method, or similar. . 
Such studies could now be of great use, before any less desirable 
teaching methods and material become firmly established, and 
before teachers and students can accuse the Beard of Education of 
coming too late. As regards the technical design, it should be 
possible in the initial stages at least, and under certain 
conditions, to make use of gymnasium inspectors ^nd consultants 
in the collection of information. However, it is very Important 
that the work of reform be clarified from the beginning in 
collaboration with the institution or institutions that are to 
participate by performing studies.* 

Central to this approach to curriculum renewal is a close study 
of the internal function of the school and the teaching process itself. 
Here, 'the emphasis must be on these important variables, namely: 
time, principal subject matter, and method'. 

The paper continues: ■Por Internal function analysis to give 
reliable results, it is necessary that general planning models be 
scientifically evolved for teaching in different subjects. It is 
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"important also to construct easily used tools to measure, for 
instance! student attitudes to teaching in different subjects ♦ 
It is of particular importance to be able to chart how the new 
forms of work introduced in the gymnasium and continuation school 
function in practice. To obtain the relevant data for a future 
analysis of the internal function of the curricula, more consistent 
planning and application of the curricula will be necessary. This 
will take the form of local studies at specific schools. ... 

"The object is to let each school handle the investigation of a 
particular line or sub*altematiye. It is also intended that 
the working groups at these schools should structure the content 
of certain subject curricula, 90 that a study schedule can then be 
built up in which such aspects as co-ordination, methodi? and aids 
are considered in more detail. In this way, the aims of the 
curriculum can be • tuned • to the right level. 

"The results of such activities will then be pr€^sented as a basis 
for further analyses of the internal fimction of curricula. 

"It is important that the Board of Education penetrate from the 
very beginning the different functions of the project, and give it 
a general design that will cater satisfactorily for the demand for 
topicality, by developing methods of work that make continuous 
allowances for the requirements of recipients, and of society at 
large. Experience of planning during the last year suggests an 
increasing emphasis on the development of new methods in work on 
the curri culum .... 

"The intention is primarily to evolve certain routine procedures 
in the different functions of curricula work^ to meet the 
requirements for periodicity. Even if the Board of Education, \ 
through its gymnasium inspectors and school consultants, has the 
means to follow the introductory phase of the new gymnasium and 
continuation school in some detail, it would be unreasonable to 
see this as the only instrument for a thorough analysis of all 
phases and tendencies during the introductory period. And to base 
future changes solely on the experience of the Board's officers 
would be to underestimate the actual renewal taking place among 
teachers »out in the field*. More methodical analysis, and a 
better way of channelling the flow of information, is very 
necessary. We can say quite generally that the demand for rapid 
changes in the curriculum will increase, owing largely to the 
increasing mobility of the labour market 1 and this alone 
necessitates and warrants a real effort to make work on the 
curricula pliable • ... 

"The demand for 'currency* can be met also by the Board of 
Education, In accordance with the directive of the Minister, 
keeping in contact with various reference groups, such as the 
associations in different subjects, trade organisations etc. 
To maintain continuous contact with such reference groups is an 
essential aspect of work on the curricula. 

"To meet the requirements of recipients and society at large 
within the framework of the project, it is necessary to continue 
with the methods of study applied on a limited scale by the 
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&ynmasl\am Commission. It is possibl^, for instance, within the 
Board of Education, with the help of the gymnasixim Inspectors and 
other officers, to make quick, practical inquiries in order to 
chart the problems that arise, and also to make larger-scale 
studies among employers, e.g. in respect of how continuation 
school students are adjusting to the labour market. ... In this 
way, the requirements of subsequent employers can influence the 
de ign of curricula more directly.. . * 

•A principle in planning the project has been that those engaged 
in the different parts of it shall devote themselves mainly only 
to their particxilar sector. 

••In planning the project, it was thus considered unsuitable that 
those engaged in, say, analysis, shoiad at the same time be 
called on to assess the proposals presented for a new cuyriculujn. 
The different ingredients of the project break down into what we 
can call an analysis function , a construction function , and 
field tests . Other important aspects include consultation with 
research.* 



The author goes on to discuss how, when the process of analysis 
has been completed the actual work of curriculum construction begins. 
The approach which he outlines is that developed at the University of 
Gothenburg by Dr. Urban Dahloff and Dr. Erik Wallin in connection with 
their studies in educational technology. 

•On the basis of the material emerging in analysis, the leading 
curricul\2m shall give such directive^ that temporarily engaged 
experts are able fairly easily, and above all quickly, to produce 
proposals for a new curriculum in their subject. Secondly, on 
the basis of what the experts produce, the constiructors are to 
provide a foundation for any experimental activities ...*irtiich 
will then be evaluated by the constructors, and furnish the basis 
for a final decision on changes in the currictHum. 

•Changes in the requirements of recipients, and of society at 
large, will also be channelled through the construction group. 
With their capacity for goal-analysis ... this group will be able, 
in the reconstruction of curricula, to exploit innovations 
suggested not only by life in the schools but also by more 
general considerations of educational policy. . . . 

•Owing to the great effort made on the analysis side of the project, 
the space devoted to field tests has been reduced. The term 
•experimental activities' has consciously been dropped in this 
context. It is intended that the trials held in the future within 
the project will readily be 'field tests' of a given proposal. 
Such a proposal will in a way already have been tested, in so far 
as it is the result/ of very careful analysis, after which it will 
have been goal-analysed and evaluated by experts in educational 
technology. For fhia reason it is intended only to make isolated 
field tests, and .the costs of this should be relatively low." 
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Not only does this approach rest on models formialated at 
Gothenburg, it is also being carried out in close co-operation with 
the university's Institute of Education. (l) Several meibers of the 
staff of the National Board of Education who are involved in the LAG 
project have joined the Gothenburg course in educational technology 
which has been set up with support from the Board's Research and 
Development Funds* These include Nr. Cervall, lAio leads the project. 

As will be seen from the diagram showing the system model of 
educational technology developed in connection with the Gothenburg 
course (see p. 30) the approach is sophisticated and theoretical , with 
great emphasis on goal analysis. It covers both the general planning 
of educational systems and the planning of instzniction - in other words 
it looks at both large«>scale and 8mall-scal.e questions. "Instruction 
might be defined as goal-directed and systematic modification of 
behaviour." The goals, principals and dimensions of education, 
obtained as a product oS community planning, must be broken down step 
i by step to be transferred by way of instruction to desired changes in 
the behaviour of the members of society. 

"Not least the deyeloiwftent in programmed and so-called pre- 
produced instruction has given rise to radically changed views on 
such questions as defining objectives, steering and controlling 
the quality of instruction. The whole of this process, from the 
analyses made by the educational planner on the macro level to 
the construction of the shortest instructional sequence uiust be 
well synchronised. We have chosen to call that part of education 
concerned with the application and development of methods to 
effectuate this development process 'Educational Technology'. It 
should already be clear that this field of work has become so 
comprehensive that a differentiation of the functions can be 
discerned. The first phases of this process seem to coincide 
well with the concept of Educational Planning, while the others 
correspond most closely to what we mean when we speak of 
Instructional Planning and Instructional Technology. 

"The boundary between Educational Planning and the Instructional 
Planning is often diffused, as these terms are applied to parts 
of the same process. 

"It was on this background that the Institute of Education deemed 
it urgent to sta^rt a university course in Educational Technology, 
This T^ey course satisfies a great need which is obviously present 
and also prepares the way for a more comprehensive and systematic 
view of problems of education and instruction, as hinted above. 
For several reasons, Educational Planning has been given less 
scope than Instructional Technology. The course is intended for 
the growing group of people who, in various ways, are engaged in 
or will become engaged in one way or another in planning, 
construction, administration and evaluation of education and 
training in the public educational system and in the commercial 



(1) As it happens, however, the theoretical work by Dr, Dahlhoff on 
which the working model is based was not financed by the National 
Board but by funds from the National Bank's Jubilee Fund. 
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"and industrial sector, as well as in national and local 
government, different forms of adult education and so on.d)** 

The course is mainly for educational administrators, curriculum 
experts and industrial training officers and to fit in with their 
employment it has been arranged in eight units each lasting a week. 
The intervals between these units are devoted to reading and practical 
work on the systems In which they are currently employed. The 
practical work is regarded as of great importiance. 

Another Gothenburg project - COMPASS (Comparative Analyses of 
Objectives and Processes in School^ Systems) - is playing an important 
part in the LAG exercise. In order to assess the extent to which 
existing courses fulfil the aims which the curriculum has been given, 
Dr. Dahlhoff is carrying out an investigation in the Gothenburg 
Secondary schools. His great concern is with the actual process of 
teaching which in his view has been often overlooked in discussions of 
organisation, intelligence and so on. He has shown, for instance, that 
general statements about stresuning or non-stresuning are unlikely to be 
meaningful unless the actual teaching process is considered in detail 
as well as the overall organisation. 

In the COMPASS project, five subjects in grade 2 of the . gymnasium 
are being closely examined. Pour times a yeaE information is collected 
from the pupils and the staff to establish^:^^^^ 

1* What the classes are dealing with at the time of inquiry • 

2. By what methods. 

3. What they have been doing since the beginning of the term. 

4. What problems they have come up with. • ' 

The inquiry goes on to cover teachers' plans for the next period, 
pupils* attitudes towards methods, subjects, teachers and their school 
work in general, and the pupils' marks and results in standardised 
tests. (See Chart p. 36) 

Research and Development 

It will be seen that the method of curriculum reform outlined in 
"t^® pstper relies heavily on research and development and on the 
assistance of experts in the social sciences from the universities and 
teachers' colleges. 

It takes a resolutely optimistic view of the extent to which 
curriculum planning can be placed on a scientific basis. In the 
confidence it reposes in the social scientists it reflects the efforts 
made throxighout the planning of the Swedish school reforms to build 
research into the programme at every stage. Most of the Royal 



(1) From School Research Newsletter - 1968: 1, Planning and 

construction of a vmiversity course in Educational technology. 
National Board of Education, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Cottttissions, which planned the different phases of the reform of the 
educational system, incorporated programmes of educational and social 
research. Swedish politicians and administrators have gone further 
than their counterparts in most other^ countries to form close links 
between the research workers and the decision*»makers« 

In 2962 a new bureau - known as L4 - was formed in the National 
Board of Education to plan and supervise educational research and 
development. 'R and D' funds allocated through L4 now amount to about 
10 million Sw. Kr. (^2 million) a year, having risen steeply within 
the last few years from an original figure of about 2 million Sw. Er. 
(^400,000). 

L4 is a small unit led (at the time of writing: 1969) by 
Hils-Bric Svensson and Eskil Bjorklund. It does not undertake any 
direct research itself. Instead, it plans the distribution of HBE 
research and development funds mainly to universities and research 
institutes. As these funds represent the overwhelming preponderance 
of the money available for educational research and development, its 
influence is devious. 

According to Professor Harry Passow of Teachers' College, Coltimbia 
University, who recently carried out a survey of Swedish educational 
research activities and the part played by Bureau L4, (1968), the 
Bureau "appears tto have a web of close relationships with the various 
research institutes wherein the research and development work is 
actually undertaken, with the functioning bureaux and offices of the 
National Board of Education, with the Ministry and its Commissions, 
with practitioners in the field, with publishers and materials 
producers, and with other research founding agencies such as the 
Social science Research Council. When direct access to the Director 
General of the HBE is added and when one considers that basically 
Bureau L4 is two individxials, the growth of this bureau* s influence 
becomes even more significant. Quite clearly, Bureau L4 is not in 
business to distribute mimeographed research reports, rather, it views 
its mission as contributing directly to th^ determination of 
educational policy and to decision-makings (1)" 

There are two ways in which projects are chosen for support. In 
many cases the initiative comes from«^he university or the research 
institutes. L4 is likely to back a promisiong project which. offers 
itself. The network of informal relationships is such that the 
Bureau is likely to be ablej to keep well infotmed about up-and-coming 
people and ideas worth supporting. Many of the likely project leaders 
are themselves in consultation with other branches of the National 
Board of Education aiiS there is a free flow of information about on- 
going curriculum reform and innovation which keeps the research vorkers 
in touch with thinking inside the National Board. 

In other cases, the Bureau will 'solicit* proposals when it has a 
clear demand for a particular kitid of work to be undertaken in 
connection with some work within the Board. It is obvious that there 



(1) Bureau L4 and Educational Research and Planning in Sweden * 
A. Harry Passow. HBE School Research Newsletter . 1968;9* 
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It Is oibvlous that there will be many occasions when a project takes 
shape by a combination of these two methods. - 

To assist in weighing up the projects which are pxrr^foisiiQTd , the 
Bureau has the assistance of an advisory Committee and a Consul/ttng^^^^ 
Committee, the latter body consisting of the heads of the various 
research institutes plus a number of influential co-opted members, being 
the more important in determining policy. According to Professor 
Passow, 

"Since ill of the research and development is actually undertaken 
at the research institutes, the heads are directly involved in the 
preparation of the budget, in the determination of which problem 
areas will be tackled, and to a certain extent, where projects 
will be placed. True, this is done in an advisory capacity but it 
does represent a relationship between the Bureau L4 and its 
project-operating institutes which is quite unique. In the context 
of the Swedish system, this appears to be a positive relationship 
and may help short circuit the delay in developing, funding and 
implementing proposals.* 

L4 has the responsibility for providing a policy framework within 
which the National Board can support research and development, strong 
enough to yield the positive advantages of coherence and co-operation, 
yet not so intrusive as to impose any kind of stultifying uniformity. 
It has, as it were, to orchestrate the themes which emerge from the 
independent activities of original minds in the universities and 
institutes, in harmony with those which come out of the practical 
activities of the National Board. While it is clearly not possible to 
draw a hard and fast line between pure and applied research in 
education, the general assumption is that to be eligible for support 
from L4, a project should be directed towards solving questions fairly 
directly related to the needs of the schools. 

In addition to the support of work at universitiek and research 
institutes^ money is also channelled into less obvious social 
science-^based development projects such as those already undertaken by 
the National Board of Education in connection with curriculum reform.^ 
These include the new 'development groups* set up by a few local 
authorities, among them MalmS (see p. 58 )• So far this local activity 
is on a very small scale but may be expected to grow considerably if 
the early experiments prove successful. 

Systems Approach 

As more funds have become available since 1964 the policy of NBE 
has been to concentrate research and development efforts on the process 
of instruction and in particular to develop a systems approach to 
curriculum development. This has meant giving support to projects 
using a Methods-Materials-Systems approach. Much of this work bears on 
the individualisation of instruction which is seen as one of the central 
problems in the development of mass education at the primary and 
secondary stages. 

It is the National Board of Education's expressed intent to 
•improve the school by systematising and instrumentalising the 
instructional approach.** It aims at designing ••prototypes for 
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"Ins true tlonal systems and at the same time to develop, In so far as . 
possible, models for more and more production-oriented research and 
development," 

In a memorandum on the development plans for 1968-69, the 
National Board of Education wrote at some length about the direction 
of the development work which it was intended to support and shows how 
heavily committed it is to the instructional systems approach. 

The memorandum stated (1): "Naturally, the steps taken to reform 
our schools depend largely on the views we hold about what is actually 
meant by instruction. The traditional view - which is now beginning 
to be questioned - implies that the main role of the teacher is to 
transmit information. Concepts like class and lesson are fundamental 
for our present instruction model. The task of the teacher is 
conceived as to organise the pupils' learning mainly by giving lessons 
(class instruction;. 

"In Sweden the teacher's work is usually defined as eqtiivalent to 
a certain number of lessons including preparations (teaching 
duties). One of the disadvantages of this way of measuring a 
teacher's work is that it may easily give the impression that the 
most important thing is to give lessons, that the task is to 
communicate a certain - both informative and character training - 
message and that, if this is done conscientiously; it cannot be 
helped if some pupils fail to acquire knowledge or learn skills 
as well as might be wished. 

"The unit, the building block, according to this traditional 
instruction model, is the lesson, a period of instruction led by 
a teacher. The class-and-teacher thinking, however, leads to 
difficult, laborious forms of work; the teacher has a rule always 
to take the whole class or group into consideration. The demand 
for the individualisation of instruction within the framework of 
the class will usually be difficult to satisfy. This model does 
not pay sufficient attention to the fafct that the f\indamental 
point in instruction must be the leartiing activities of the 
individual pupils. / 

"The class and lesson model means that the planning of instruction 
is largely the responsibility of each individual teacher. Each 
class works during each lesson according to the plans made for 
that lesson by the teacher of the class. For most teachers and 
pupils this can hardly give the desired qtiality and the desired 
differentiation. The clalss and lesson as a planning unit must 
therefore be regarded as b^ing both too large and too sm^ill. The 
planning of instruction should be directed to the activities of 
the individual pupils. In order to make this possible i,t is 
necessary to make use of more resources than are available with 
the class as a planning unit. The planning must therefore be 
done in a wider frame of reference than the class. 

"What will an alternative instruction model look like? 
Experience of research and develo^Hnent ... suggests the following, 
perhaps slightly exaggerated, comparison between two instruction 
models. 



(1) Educational Research and Development in Sweden. Plans for 1968-69. 
NBE School Research* Newsletter > 1967:2. 
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Instruction Models 



Aspect 


Present Model 


Alternative Model 


Plannin/K unit 




larger sections of 
courses 


Tnt dfiTPation^ 

sy St emat 1 zat ion , 

planning 


Mainly bv the individ- 
ual teacher; 
often not best com- 
binations of media; 
often great qualita- 
tive differences 


construction stage; 
systematically tested 
combinations of media; 
effects of use pre- 

(i A etabl e 


Construction 
of instruc- 
tional material 


Usually only text- 
book; 

without systematic 
production and 


Instruction systems; 
systematic construc- 
tion and testing 


Teacher 


Primarily information 

wUIBIIlUulU. ucl w UX^ 


Primarily tutor, 
leader 


Personnel 
structure 


One teacher per class/ 
group and lesson, 
with sole responsi- 
bility 


Teams of teachers, e.g. 
with senior masters, 
teachers, assistants, 
etc. 


Realization 
of changes 

Individuali- 
zation 


Often slow, with un- 
certain effect 

Usually little 


May, in principle, be 
more rapid and certain 

May be made as com- 
prehensive as desired 


Pupil 
activity 


Often little (except 
for homework) 


Great (study work in 
school) 


Learning 
effect 


Varying, difficult to « 
measure 


Each pupil's progress 
iilay be followed con- 
tinuously 
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"In the opinion of the NBE, one of the principal aims of the 
educational reform work is to develop and test the alternative 
model of instruction. This model is expressed here in general 
terms. It is, of course, much easier said than done to change 
school instruction in the way that is outlined here. If - or 
more correctly, perhaps, to what extent - this can be realised, 
depends, naturally, on how far we are prepared to devote our 
resources to endeavours in this direction, 

•On principle it is possible to construct instructional systems 
of the type outlined here for a school subject or group of subjects 
or for a certain part thereof and for a number of annual courses 
or parte of such courses. In such a case the content and forms 
of work are defined and ordered to make a well-planned system. 
Strict programming, in the accepted sense of the term, of pupil 
activities cannot be considered except in very limited sectors, 
e»g. training skills. The system must be flexible and aim in the 
first place at creating methods by which pupils can work 
independently, alone and in groups alternatively. The scope for 
group work, discussion, lectures, laboratory work, demonstrations 
and other • social • situations, etc., is made within the given 
framework as large as is considered necessary in each individual 
case. The work of construction is extensive; the purpose is to 
arrive at a system in which the work of pupils, teachers and other 
personnel, and the utilisation of material resources of different 
kinds (media combinations) best serve the various fimctions of 
instruction (e.g. motivation, planning, presentation, directing 
attention, problem solving, feed-back and evaluation). 

•The task of the teacher will be mainly that of a tutor, 
•stimulator', and, to a certain extent, the governing, responsible 
administrator. The communication of information will be by way of 
the different learning arrangements included in the instructional 
system. In principle this will allow for a large measure of 
indlvidualisation, and it will thereby create scope for a 
strengthening of the relation between the teacher and the 
individual pupil, the teacher will have more opportunity of 
devoting himself to the most important educational' tasks. 

•Here instruction is planned to a great extent p&rtly in the 
constructional stage, with a large number of interchangeable 
altexnatives for different sections of a course, and partly in 
the different schools (in collaboration with senior masters, 
teachers, assistants and the pupils themselves). 

•Since central parts of the courses will be tried in an 
experimental way so that their learning value can be determined, 
it may be possible to guarantee that certain goals, considered 
essential in the curriculum, can be attained by all pupils. 



The memorandum goes on to describe the stages in a project 
involving the development of teaching materials summarised in a simple 
flow chart; 
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"The fundamental point in a systems approach", the memorandum 
concluded, "is that all links in the chain of production are 
developed within the framework of the same project, 

•The main thing is to create direct and easily accessible 
communication lines between the goal definitions of the curricula 
and the varioug media combinations and teacher contributions 
which facilitate the pupils' learning activities. All links in 
the chain must fit into each other, and stand up to the demands 
made: ±1 a pupil does not learn what is required of him, it is 
the fault of the system, not of the pupil." 

As already indicated, most of the research sponsored by the Board 
of Education through Bureau L4 is carried out at the research institutes 
in the Universities and teachers Colleges. 

A short "list of projects now in hand is appended at the back of 
this report to give some impression of the range and character of the 
programme. The examples to which reference is made in this report are 
taken from Gothenburg and MalmS but these are, of course, only a small 
part of the total research effort. 

Individualisation 

The individualisation of inst miction is the recurring theme* 
"One gains the impression that those projects which deal with the 
basic problems of individualising and differentiating instruction - 
whether in terms of diagnosing and analysing those differences or 
developing materials and methods for meeting them • are at the heart of 
the planning needed to realise the school reforms which have been 
promulgated over the last few years. (1)" 

The outstanding example of this approach - quoted to a visitor 
wherever he goes - is the IMU Mathematics project at the School of 
Education, MalmS. The project was begun in 1963 and the materials are 
now being field-tested on a large number of schools. 

So far the main emphasis has been on producing material for grades 
7 to 9 in the comprehensive school (ages 13-16), but preliminary 
studies have also been carried out with younger and older children. 

Tne decision to develop materials for this purpose originated in 
the National Board of Education shortly after evidence was received of 
work on programmed learning for mathematics in the United States in the 
early 1960s. 

The project has four aims: 

1. to draw up and test self-instructional teaching materials in 
mathematics, 

2. to test suitable teaching methods for the use of the material, 

3» to discover in what way the students should be grouped and the 
teachers used in order to obtain the maximum effect from the 
material and the method. 



(1) Passow: op cit. 
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4» with the aid of the (ionstructed material to measure the 
effects of entirely Individualised Instruction. 

The project, In fact, combines three different types of 
Innovation. First of all. It demands a review of the mathematics 
syllabus aiwi the revision of the content In line with 'modem 
mathematics • . Second, It demands Indlvlduallsatlon - the opportunity 
fx^r pupils %o work on their own, at their own pace. And third. It 
demands a neV. approach to the use of physical and human resources, new 
ways of using staff, flexible class sizes, and a new attitude on the 
part of teachers. 

The material for the three school years of grades 7 to 9 Is 
divided Into nine sections known as modules . Each module provides 
work for a third of a school year. In the form of six to eight 
components - work-books of from 50 to 150 pages each. Each module, 
however. Is provided at three levels of difficulty so that a pupil can 
move at the speed and degree of complexity suited to his ability. 

The student Is piloted through the course by a series of 
diagnostic tests taken after each component. Thus all take component 
A at the start of the course, which lasts three or four weeks. They 
then take a diagnostic test, on the basis of which they go on to 
component B at the appropriate level (Bl, B2 or B3), and so on through 
the module. Switching from one level to another Is quite frequent and 
the units of work are arranged In such a way as to facilitate this. . 




Sketch Illustrating the principle of a module. DP » diagnostic 
test. PP = prognostic test. A in the frame on the extreme 
right marks the beginning of the next module. 

The components each last !\bout a month which means that the 
teachers have about 10 occasions a year to help students choose the 
right level of work for the next stage. "In this way and also because 
students are relegated at intervals to •zero level* the difficxilty 
level of the material to the students* actual performance and thereby 
reduce the risks of students being assigned once and for all to a 
particular level. Component D contains material for •individual work*, 
that is to say, more independent tasks. The better students choose 
one or more such tasks themselves and receive material and suggestions 
for the tasks which they will plan and carry out by themselves. 
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Reports on the tasks take place Individually or In the form of a 
little Hutorlal* for those students who have chosen the same t4sk.(l)* 

The scheme offers, In effect, about 10 million permutations and 
combinations In the attempt to satisfy Individual needs. 

An unusual feature of the plan Is a pamphlet for parents to help 
them understand what Is happening and to introduce them to the new 
mathematics which their children are studying. 

The material has now been \ander test since 1966 when the first 
version was tried out In a school with a small test group of 75 
students • On the basis of this, the work-books were revised; all 
exercises with a • solution frequency • of less than 80 per cent were 
changed or rejected. (This reflects the strong PL Influence). 
Testing of the second version began in 1967 with a larger test group 
of 300 students. 

The third version is now being tested in some 300 classes: 
11,500 students are taking part, of whom some 2,000 are being 
investigated closely. 

A visitor to a MalmB school where the material is being used 
woxxld find these classes - 80-90 children - may be supervised by two 
teachers and one auxiliary (unqualified). (Other combinations of 
classes may be taken by other combinations of teachers and auxiliaries). 
A teaching group of 90 will be seated in a school dining hall or 
assembly hall. Each child will have his own assignment, periodically 
seeking assistance from one of the adults present. Some will be doing 
a revision exercise using small tape-recorders and earphones* Others 
will be doing diagnostic tests. A few will be sitting doing nothing,, 
looking rather bored. 

The team teaching approach and the big class organisation has 
been adopted for a number of reasons; 

- students' work must be frequently checked and tested 

- teachers have to keep careful notes on the progress of 
Individual students 

- there is a lot of material to cope with 

- this means a lot of routine clerical work for which an 
unqualified assistant is eminently suitable 

- "the majority of the teachers and some of the students 
considered that the students* motivation could be further 
stimulated if Indlvldtial tasks could be replaced from time to 
time by group activities". 

The organisation of staff and students in this pattern leads to 
financial savings. It is estimated that the money saved by the use 



(l) Some Facts About IMU , Hastad, Svensson and Oreberg, Department of 
Educational and Psychological Research, School of Education, 



MalmS, 1968. 
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of unqtiallfled aiaxillaries Is sufficient to cover the extra costs of 
the expensive work-books - the cost of materlala Is about $20 a head, 
a year - and also making a real saving* This reflects partly the high 
level of teachers' salaries in Sweden and the differential between the 
teachers 's pay and that of the assistant. The following description 
of how a typical lesson is prepared and conducted is from Some Facts 
About IMP by Hastad, Svensson and Oreberg, 

•1. The lesson is pre^red during a conference held by the 
teaching team to determine which tests will be held, what group 
instruction will take place, who is to be responsible for the 
group instruction, which material is to be distributed to which 
students, etc. The assistant takes notes throughout the 
conference. 

•2. The group instruction, if any, is prepared by the teacher 
nominated. / 

*3. Before the lesson commences^ the assistant produces all the 
material required. 

•4. During the lesson the assistant is busy distributing and 
collecting material, supervising students ,carrying out diagnostic 
tests or solving problems, noting the students' progress through 
the course, the extent of theit homework, checking their 
attendance and so on. The assistant should be sufficiently 
familiar with the material so as to be able to answer simple 
questions posed by the students. In general, however, she will 
refer the student to one of the teachers. Meanwhile, the teachers 
circulate among the students^, helping those who have got stuck, 
seeing to it that the students work carefully and in accordance 
with the instinactions laid down, giving the students encouragement 
and spurring them on, discussing the results of diagnostic tests, 
helping the students to choose suitable sections for revision, 
etc. One of the teachers may be busy on group instruction. 

^ "5. After the lesson the assistant arranges all the material. 

*6, Before the next conference the assistant corrects the 
students' diagnostic tests and enters up all the data on the 
students* progress, etc. The scop^ of the assistant's work is 
normally subject to local circumstances, but the following tasks 
are probably her most important ones. 

" - To attend the, lessons 

•* - To be responsible for the material 

to ensure that the material is stored neatly so that it 
can be clearly surveyed 

to selec^t the material required before the lessons 

to maintain a complete stock by making the necessary 
orders for replacement 

• • To register the current work of the students 
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the students' i)rogress In their studies (once a week) 



the stiidents* homework (once a week) 

results of the diagnostic tests 
I results of prognostic tests 
( booklets currently used by the students 

i 

• - To register student data 
previous marks 
test results 

contacts with parents or guardians 

- To correct diagnostic tests z 

«t - To copy out and make stencils of material produced by the 
teachers for group instruction 

» - Clerical duties of various kinds, including keeping the 

minutes at conferences, notes on group instruction, notes 
on absence* 

"7. At the next conference (a minimum of 1 conference per week 
per big class is necessary) the teaching team discuss their 
experiences, go through the results of the diagnostic teste, 
decide on measures to be taken following the results, fo;r example 
individual revision or group instructions, survey the students' 
progress in their studies, decide whether any students reqtiire 
further encouragement, help, etc. The following questions are 
dealt with at the majority of conferences: 

•» - How far have the students progressed with their work? 

How much homework have they been doing? Do any students 
need special homework? 

- How have the diagnostic tests tximed out? Which students 
need to revise their work? 

» - Ought there to be group instruction next time? What type 
of group instruction? Who is to organise it? 

" - Are there any students who have nearly cojipleted their 
booklets? Which booklets should we recommend for their 
next phase?" 

In addition to the IMU project there are others using similar 
techniques being carried out in the teaching of English and German. 

No one who talks with Swedish officials about innovation can doubt 
that great store is set by these schemes. Although the IMU project has 
been carefully researched, it is too soon to evaluate it fully. Those 
most directly concerned with it tend to be more cautious in what they 
claijn thdn the central administration, which seems at times to have 
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decided already that necessity demands that it shall live up to the 
hopes placed upon it. 

It seems that this project, like others relying on programmed 
instruction through a single medixim - and in this case, the printed 
page - makes considerable demands on the students' powers of 
perseverance. The pupils' interest is strongly stimulated at the out- 
set. The curve rises, then it begins to fall. There is no doubt that 
it is daunting for a visitor to enter a classroom at 8.15 a.m. to be 
told that the 90 children sitting at their desks working at their 
assignments with more or less enthusiasm were starting a self- 
instructional lesson which wo\ild last for one hour and 40 minutes. It 
would become still more daunting if the rest of the curriculum were 
being similarly individualised. 

This raised one of the minor conflicts between objectives which 
must arise quite frequently. The long, double period was the logical 
outcome of a policy laid down by the National Board of Education t6 
improve the pupils' study technique and powers of independent work. 
Chopping the curriculum up into short periods, with time wasted in 
between is held to militate against sustained and purposeful study. 
But long periods of unbroken study may in themselves conflict with the 
aims of individualisation, if it proves difficult to sustain motivation 
for individual study on IMU lines for so long a period on end. It may 
be that the a priori reasoning in favour of longer periods of study is 
being challenged in this respect by experiment. 

As to individualisation as such, it seems the IMU project has 
started from the premise that the work should be made as fully 
independent of the teacher as possible * the statement of aims uses the 
phrase 'entirely individualised instruction*. It must strike some 
observers as another paradox, that this attempt to go the whole distance 
in the direction of self-instruction shoiiLd take place in a school 
system which is particularly well endowed with well qualified teachers. 
The explanation is not wholly economic, though the rational use of 
resources is recognised as of great importance. It is more likely to 
stem from the theoretical basis of the Methods-Materials-Systems 
approach which aims to make learning depend as little as possible on 
the intervention of the class teacher and as much as possible on the 
design of the 'super-teachers' responsible for the system as a whole. 

It could be that this assumption is coming to be questioned, as 
experience challenges the attractive but essentially nalvo belief that 
there can be a 'best' method of teaching which can be universalised 
through a 'best' set of structured, individmlised teaching materials. 

The interesting point of development may be the way in which the 
more active participation of the teachers is combined with the use of 
the new instructional materials - not only by general tutorial activity 
but from time to time in more orthodox forms of group teaching and 
activity. 

\ 

The IMU project - as the prototype of the more ambitious attempts 
at individualisation - again underlines the need for the retraining of 
teachers. As the earlier quotation from Bjorklund and Svensson made 
clear (pp. 35-38) this goes to the heart of the matter • Individuali- 
sation presents a frontal challenge to the traditional role of the 
teacher. 
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*0ood instruction has up to now been considered to be synonymous 
with good teachers. The teaching function rather than the 
learning ftinction has been considered to be the essential factor 
in education. In the present development in this respect the 
emphasis is shifting towards an. increased interest in the pupils 
learning activities. Accordingly, it becomes more and more 
accepted that the teaching ability to be measured not by what 
the teacher does but by what happens to the student and how he 
ultimately performs. In addition, the requirement today is that 
the instruction should be individualised so that each pupil is 
given optimal possibilities for advancement in his school work 
from his own current level of knowledge and ability to higher 
levels. A general application of the ordinary class instruction 
conducted by the teacher from his desk is obviously neither 
efficient nor ratippal. (l)" 

When asked about this - the size of the revolution in thinking 
which is demanded - Swedish administrators will point to the big 
programme of in-service training now undertaken (see p. 22) but concede 
that as yet the majority of teachers are unaware of the magnitude of 
the changes demanded. Some who have faced the challenge have responded 
to it with enthusiasm. Others have faced it and withdrawn to cultivate 
their traditional skills. But for the most part, even in Sweden, where 
the level of concern is high and the direction of advance is clear, it 
is still not difficult for moat teachers to remain oblivious of what 
researchers mean when they talk about Methods^Materials^ystem. 

If an unduly wide gap exists between the innovators and the 
practitioners y the limitations this must impose are obvious enough. 
According to some research workers it is also hindering research and 
development. Some teachers have become reluctant to answer question- 
naires and supply information needed for research projects. 

It is in this connection, perhaps, that work at the local level - 
teacher-led development which clearly has a low place in the hierarchy 
of innovation in Sweden - may come into its own. 

Local Develownent groups 

One way in which the Innovators have sought to spread the message 
of •rolling reform' has been by setting up a small number of local 
development groups, based on some of the more progressive local 
authorities. Since 1964 > MalmS has been one of these local authorltieb 
Under the leadership of Mr. Lars Kjellman, the director of education, / 
and his staff, the city has established a series of projects which 
Include team teaching, the Integration of social studies, experimental 
methods of study training and the use of other new teaching methods 
and teaching aids. 

Valtaable knowledge and experience is being gained about the 
practical applications of new ideas such as team teaching. A visitor 
to a MalmS comprehensive school may find these classes together in a 
lecture room watching a film strip and listening to a tape on a topic 
on current affairs. From this the classes will mave to their own rooms 
with individxaal or group assignments. These will require them to use 



(1) E. Bjorklund, Educational Innovation in Swed en. 1966. 
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the school library and resources centre, collecting stencilled working 
papers and, if necessary, drawing on further material on tape and film 
strip. At a later stage the groups will be reassembled to collate 
their separate activities and share their experiences- 

The development work is focused on the main objectives.Jaid down 
for the schools and <L3 ai med at making a reality of the educational 
reform. Much of it is closely related to the retraining of teachers 
but because it is locally directed and teacher-led, it has certain 
advantages ovpr other forms of in-service training.^ Having started in 
\only a few schools, the scheme in Malm3 has now been extended to all 
the city schools, in close co-operation with the MalmS School of 
Education. ^ 

\ ■ ' ' 

\ Some 20 educational advisers are working in the Malmb comprehensive 
\schbols, spending part of their time as teachers and part as consultants 
for particular subjects or stages of education. The development groups 
are financed jointly by the municipality and the National Board of 
Education. It is beginning to be recognised that there Vill soon need 
to be a revision of the financial relationship between cfentral and 
local government because the present central government [grants, being 
directly linked to teachers* salaries, discourage local authorities 
from exploring more rational uses of resources. j 

One of the practical functions of the Development Group is to 
highlight technical restrisiints of this kind. ! 

An incidental advantage of the local authority development group 
is that pedagogic experimentation may also lead to more adventurous' 
administration in other respects - as for Instance in the design of 
school buildings which both permit and encourage. progressive teaching 
methods. This has been the experience at Malmb where new school 
building is reflecting new teaching methods, and in addition, is 
obtaining better value for money. 

At this grass roots level there is a certain amount of reserve 
about the impact of * innovation from on top* - the local administrators 
noticeably identify with the teachers rather than with the social 
scientists who inspire the central administration. There is a clear 
understanding that if you attempt to go too fast with innovation the 
process is self-defeating. This can be interpreted as a certain 
diffidence about the presentation of fully developed systems* Malm5 
is one of the places where IMU is being tried, out, not without quiet 
resistance from conservative-minded teachers. At the local level there 
is far more likely to be an understanding that teachers need to be made 
to feel that they themselves are part of the inno^^tory process - •'we 
must try all the time", someone observed, '*to make the teachers feel 
this is something they are doing for themselves, not something coming 
from on top" . 

It is, also in the localities that teaohers and local authorities 
can talk and listen to each other - an essential element in radical 
innovation if teachers are to be convinced that new methods do not 
threaten their professionalism. It is not a question of rejecting 
systematised teaching materials, but it does suggest a preference for 
curriculum material which can serve, as someone put it, as bricks for 
the teacher to build with rather than a whole prefabricated structure. 
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PART III 



COMCLUSION 

Innovation in Swedish education is being organised with a skill 
and systematic efficiency which cannot fail to impress visitors from 
less highly organised communities. Any conclusions which are reached 
are therefore less in the form of criticisms or commendations than 
part of an attempt to identify some aspects of the Swedish educational 
t'C3ne which raise wider questions for others interested in the 
organisation of change in the educational system. 

Ob.jectives 

This must be the starting point for any concluding discussion. 
The Swedish system relies heavily on the analysis of objectives. At 
successive stages from the education acts down to the detailed 
curriculum the relevant objectives are set dawn and policy is based on 
them. Within the technique of innovation itself there is a determination 
to use the methods "^f management by objectives. In everyday conversa- 
tion with teachers, administrators and research workers it is common 
to hear people acknowledge that the setting of objectives is a 
political or quasi-political responsibility, separate from the 
executive functions of administration and teaching. In fact, the idea 
that the commtanity can, through its political institutions, lay down 
the educational objectives and leave their interpretation to the 
school system, has been firmly and successfully instilled into the 
world of Swedish education. 

The question which the outside observer must ask is whether ^ 
reality altogether corresponds with this ideal. 

It is fairly clear that in a society which has multiple aims, the 
aims of education are also bound to be varied, and, in all probability, 
. conflicting. This s-.ms to be illustrated in Sweden by the attempt to 
dedicate education to two separate objectiyes - the co-opera .xve ideals 
of a society which would like to be more egalitarian, and tht. aims of 
individual development and self-f\ilfilment . 

To point this out is not to indulge in sophistry or to play with 
words. It is. .to question whether the objectives are stated as clearly 
as_Jdiey are conventionally believed to be* The directions in which 
-^ey point, though not identical,'^are seldom diametrically opposed. 
What this means ia that the way the objectives are interpreted is all- 
importanfc, and to r.uppose otherwise would be to take an over-simple 
view. 

Moreover, if it is acknowledged that in a plural society, there 
will always be inherent limitations on the extent to which clear 
objectives c& i be analysed and adopted, then it suggests that Swedish 
experience in this respect is more important for the myth which has 
been lit - successfully - around it, than as an example of how to 
divide public and professional interests in educational innovation. 

!i 
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Of course, this makes it no less functional in the Swedish setting, 
though it suggests that sooner or later the incompatibility between 
individual and corporate objectives will have to be faced. At the 
present the assumption is that these can be reconciled by the schools 
in the way they interpret the official policy. This can still be done 
at this stage within the^ present framework. It is still possible to 
call on one policy (individualisation) to counter the pedagogic 
problems raised by the other (non-streaming, non-differentiation)* 
What has ctill to be faced is the outcome of a really successful 
policy of individualisation, vis-k-vis the whole character of the » 
school as such. V 



C entralisation 

It is clear that the Swedes are feeling for ways of making their 
B;ystem less centralised, and among the reasons for this is a belief that 
this is necessary to release initiative at ii^hat may be called the grass 
roots level. \ 



How Swedish centralism is regarded will plepend - to some extent at 
least - on the eye of the beholder: both thel present writers have 
experience of educational systems in which the power of decision and 
innovation is much more widely distributed. It is clear what the ' 
advantages of central control are. 'When father says •turn" we all 
turn'. The Swedish Ministry and Board of Education, staffed by skilled 
experts, is in a position t^^make thir happen. The thoroughness with 
which the Swedish educational reform ht ;een carried through is 
eloquent testimony to this. In a relati ely small homogeneous country 
there are clearly limits beyond which it would make no sense to 
decentralise. 

All this having been said, however, it is also easy to see the 
less favourable consequences of centralised control - particularly in 
regard to innovation in curriculum and teaching methods ♦ The pressure 
to change comes from the top. The individual teacher is at the 
receiving end of a new orthodoxy rather than being encouraged to 
exploit the creative insights which he derives from his own teaching. 

This is recognised by many Swedish administrators in Stockholm - 
who quote the local development groups (like that at MalmS referred to 
earlier) as evidence that the point is taken - but it may still be 
doubted whether in so closely controlled a system the full potential 
of local irutiaiive and enthusiasm will be realised. This clearly 
has a direct relevance tp the in-service training of teachers. If, as 
seems likely, this is at its most effective when linked with the active 
process of curriculum reform and the development of new teaching 
material, there is still a long way to go. 

In Sweden, as elsewhere, innovation makes heavy demands on the 
teachers themselves who are more likely to embrace new ideas if they 
are actively participating as valued professionals. There is no reason 
to suppose that Swedish teachers are more stubborn in resisting change 
than olhor teachers, but any major change in educational policy is 
likely to leave many teachers unpersuaded and this has been the Swedish 
experience* When this lack of enthusiasm is institutionalised into a 
tension between the periphery and the centre, it assumes another 
dimension, (In less homogeneous countries than Sweden, of course, 
other kinds of local loyalty might be involved,) 
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More specifically, Swedish centralism raises financial questions 
about local administration that the Swedes themselves are seeking to 
answer. The particular method by which the central government pays its 
60 per cent share of education costs is under criticism. Being closely 
tied to the cost of teachers* salaries, it may distort consideration of 
new teaching methods which might, for example, require fewer-teachers 
and more equipment. 

Also, the teachers must tend to look to Stockholm rather than to 
the locality as their real employer and source of promotion. And not 
only the teachers: the method by which senior local administrators are 
appointed is open to the same questioning. For example, the Malmo 
director of education is, technically, appointed by the King in Council. 
All this may follow from the slow process of reorganising local 
government and reducing the total number of local education 
authorities. But the Swedish experience may not be without its value 
elsewhere. 

Another aspect of centralisation now under discussion in Sweden 
concerns the method by which the Government should ensure the 
production and distribution of educational materials. The official 
olicy is to make public funds available for investment in publishing 
usixig the word in its widest sense) and the Government has bought a 
share in a publishing house together with the local authorities. 

The importance of ensuring production, given a strong belief in 
the Methods-Materials-Systems approach, is obvious enough. How to do 
this is a question which has exercised curriculum reformers in many 
countries. Various forms of sponsored publication are possible, of 
which state publishing is only one. There can clearly be ideological 
considerations, which may lead- some to favour public enterprise in 
this field as strongly as others will oppose it. The Swedes make it 
clear that they assxame that, for a while at any rate, the State 
publishing house will only have a small share of the total turnover of 
educational publishing. But whichever ideological view is taken, the 
link between a State publishing house and a highly centralised system 
would become an obstacle to fruitful innovation if it literally gave 

imprimatur to new orthodoxies, and restricted the choice of 
materials available to the schools. 

Research and Development 

The third aspect of Swedish innovatory technique in education 
which stands out is the importance given to Research and Development. 
To some extent it is inevitable that this should tend to be somewhat 
exaggerated in any description of "rolling reform" as an administrative 
concept. But any conclusions about Swedish practice would have to 
stress Research and Development and the faith which is being placed in 
the social scientists. In this cortext, this amounts not only to faith 
in what the social scientists can do now, but also in what they will 
develop the toolW to do in the future. 

Here, of course, is an area in which opinion will vary from the 
more sceptical forms of agnosticism to the more P'^hlime expressions of 
faith. But this* reliance on the social scientists to produce qtaasi- 
scientific presjcriptions for the curriculum, like the centralised 
administration r must have an important bearing on the role and function 
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of the practlsixig teacher. It could be argued, in fact, that the more 
completely the faith which is being placed in the social scientists is 
vindicated I the more the present role of the practising teacher is 
being undermined* ^ 

/ 

Certainly one of the outstanding tasks is to find ways of 
contributing to the professional development of teachers while at the 
same time drawing on the full renge of/skills which the social 
scientists halve to offer. The involydment of the teacher lies at the 
centre of thel process of curriculum Renewal - because what is being 
aimed at is a change in the whole complex set of relationships which 
go to make a school, and these deyend largely on people, not materials* 
The materials go a long way to induce and to monitor the changes in 
social relationships, including the change away from authoritarian 
attitudes on the part of the teachers. But just as there is more to 
education thjan instruction, so there is more to a school than a set of 
learning systems, 



/ 
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APPENDIX 



National Board of Education 
Research Planning Bureau (L4) 
Stockholm, Sweden. 



School Research Projects 
1968-69 





: start 
year 


Continues 
according 
to present 
plan until 


Esti- 
mated 
costs 
1968-69 


News 

letter 

No. 


Instructional Conditions 










Job analyses: teacher 
training, concerns lecturers 
in methodology, tutors (and - 
heads), for drawing up 
educational programme 


1967 


1971 


225 


1968:13 


Social upbringing: ages 
7-16, mapping intended to 
construct teaching spec, 
devised to train ability to 
co-operate, resistance to 
propaganda, etc. 


1967 


1971 


195 


1967:9 


Adult edp)pation; mapping of 
adults' ^tudy requirements 
and conditions, intended to 
draw up ^fective instruct- 
ional metnoots (2 projects 
covering dif«;*ent fields 
under way) 


1967 


1973 


150 


1967:11 


Goals and methods for 6-year 
olds: analysis of goals, 
mapping of present nursery 
school programme in relation 
to goal analysis, testing of 
new elements and methods 
(2 projects covering 
different fields under way) 


1968 


1977 


100 


1969:3 


Children with defective 
sight: registering of 
problems, attempts to draw 
up integrated course 
material 


1968 
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Start 
year 


Continues 
according 
to present 
plan until 


esti- 
mated 
costs 
1968-69 


news- 
letter 
No. 


Instructional Processes 










Systematic instructional 
analysis of teacher and 
pupil behariour, intended 
to bring about more 
efficient training 
programme for teacher 
candidates 


1964 


1972 


170 


1969:2 


ITV: construction of models 
for teacher training using 
T? as an educational 
technological component 
system (2 projects covering 
various fields under way) 


1963 


1971 


290 


1967:8 
1968:18 


ADL: concerns construction 
of systematic training 
programme for the severely 
mentally handicapped 


1968 


1970 


65 


1968:8 


Gymnastics: mapping of 
organisation of instruction 
in order to define 
improvements 


1968 


1970 


70 




KUMPAH: development of 
method to register the 
forms and effects with 
which various courses 
planning phases are treated 


1968 


1971 


140 




SIPON: development of 
methods for guiding and 
measuring the instructional 
processes in the lower forms 
of the comprehensive school 


1968 


1971 


50 


1968:20 


VGL: development of methods 
for guiding and measuring 
of effects in schools with 
groups of varying sizes and 
team teaching 


1968 


1973 


20 
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Start 
year 


Continues 
according - 
to present 
plan until 


Esti- 
mated 
costs 
1968-69 


News- 
letter 
No. 


SESAN; independent work 
operated by pupils with 
mxilti-component materials: 
testing of study materials 

OIlV* oil {^ObXlXOCl w XV^Ii wll 

individual curricula 


1968 


1973 






Literature reading in the 
Higher Secondary School: 
experiments with new forms 
of literary instruction 


1968 


1972 






Effects of Instruction 










OPU: construction of 
better methods for marking 
and admission to Higher 
Secondary Schools 


1964 


1970 


95 


1968:5 


Youth in (rOthenburxif * nnm— 
paring t^e effects of the 
senior forms of the Com- 
prehensive School with 
earlier types of schooling 
for corresponding age 


1963 


1971 


45 


■ 1968:14 


Adjixstment, behaviour, 
achievement: a study 6f 
pupils ill-ad justed to 

filf^llAol 1 1 '^O 1 T1 ATI O'^'^Ofim'^ 

to define inprovements 


1964 


1976 


200 


1968:17 


Maturing procaaa: describ- 
ing variations in the 
maturing process in 
children aged 9-16 


1964 


1970 


25 


1967:12 


Study techniques: con- 
struction of group tests 
for measuring independent 
judgement and productive 
originality 


1968 


1971 


55 
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Start 
year . 


Continues 
according 
to present 
plan until 


Esti- 
mated 
costs 
1968-69 


news- 
letter 
No. 


Discernment in studying: 
the construction of tests 
as a basis for discernment 
in studying at county 
colleges (folkhbgskolor) 


1967 


1970 


45 




Individual statistics:, 
analysing links between 
home background, school 
structure, choice of 
studies, school results, 
etc* 


1967 


cont • d 


45 


1968;16 


KUL: the develojMnent of 
methods for the qualita- 
tive evaluation of 
teacher training 


1968 


1974 


100 




The effects of marks and 
methods of work: the 
importance of various 
rewards for the pupils' 
choice of goals, wish to 
achieve, satisfaction with 
results, etc. 


1968 

• 




45 




Development of Systems 










IMU, Mathematics, ages 
14-16 


1963 


1972 


670 


1968:12 


IMT, German, ages 
14-16 


1965 


1973 


440 


1967:3 


IME, English, ages 

14-16 (2 projects covering 

different fields under way) 


1965 


1970 


470 


1966:27 
1969:4 


Civics, ages 14-16 


1967 


1970 


160 


1968:19 


Religious knowledge, 
ages 11-13 


1967 


1971 


170 


1968:2 


SAG, History, ages 17-19 


1965 


1973 


220 


1968:11 


Education, Teacher 
training 


1968 


1972 


140 


1968:15 
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year 


Continues 
according 
to present 
plan until 


Bsti- 
niGi'ted 
costs 
1968-69 


Hews- 
No. 


SMD, Swedish, ages 7-8 
for the deaf and those 
vlth defective hearing 


1964 


1972 


240 


1968; 3 


School for the handi- 
capped, Swedish, Learning 
to Read,' ages 7-9 


1965 


1971 


125 


1968 ;4 


Teach yourself material 
for pupils with diffi- 
culties in learning, 
Swedish, Mathematics, 
ages 7-16 


1967 


1971 


185 


1969 ;1 


Other Prelects 










School in the 1980*8; an 
attempt to determine trends 
of development with regard 
to the renewal of 
educational material and 
forms of work 


1968 


1970 




• 


The study packet in 
educational technology: 
presenting a concentrated 
course in educational 
production to relieve the 
acute shortage of 
educational technologists 


1968 








Career teaching problems: 
developing an overlapping 
theoretical model for 
research and development 
work in career education 


1968 








Training research and 
^""^'"^"^^■^""Srevelopment personnel: 
training in educational 
construction technique 
for subject experts and 
training in school 
research 




cont'd 


250 




Planning^, information: co- 
ordination and guidance 
of the continuing 
expansion of research and 
development 




cent ' d 


251 
5,451 
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initial development - and other agencies have not emerged to provide this support. Secon- 
dly, perhaps the most precious resource for the support of innovation is tinSS. In particu- 
lar at the school level teachers often require time free from teaching duties to acquire 
new knowledge an^d skills and. importantly, to collaborate with other teachers. Thirdly, 
to innovate "on the cheap" can often be frustrating for teachers. Head-teachers and 
Local Education Authorities may be reluctant to invest in expensive materials or equipment, 
and rationalise this by claiming that it is appropriate that teachers should produce their 
own It is L.ue that teachers can often produce innovations which are suited to their 
special problems, but innovation "on a shoestring" can often lead to strain. The impor- 
tance of f.e investment factor should not be underestimated, but it is not the central con- 
cern of th is paper. 

14 Finally, we can touch briefly upon the role of non-teaching personnel in supporting 
innovation: The actual and potential roles cannot be given in detail here, but perhaps 
two functions can be identified. One is the release of teaching personnel from non- 
professional or semi-professional activities in order to allow them the time whic.. is so 
-T^ssential to the planning and implementation of innovation. The other function is much 
more directly related to innovation and involves a prof essiona^service to teachers. An 
example would be the Inner London Education Authority's introduction of the Media Re- 
sources Officer, a well-trained and professional person skilled in providing teachers ,^ith 
learning resources in non-print media. Yet although it would appear that non-teaching 
personn-el of various kinds could make a valuable contribution to the school ^ -P^^ ^ °; 
Innovate, the extension of this practice is dependent upon its acceptance by the teacher, 
associations. Hitherto, these associations have expressed reservations about he emp, oy 
„ent of non-profe^^^or para-professional people in schools, fearing that they might 
Tve tually take orft^of the fully professional tasks of the teacher. There are also 
reservations about changing the balance betwee^ teaching and non-teaching personnel in 
schools. The teachers, associations would wan? to be assured that any developments of this 
kind would not be at the cost of expanding the teaching force. 
15. "Tissue rejection" occurs where there is a discrepancy between - 
"oedaqogical code" of the school. Many current innovations are underpinned by a. code 
wh ic i "u t adioally new as far as the adopting school is concerned. This -°^e" may 
Te r ap place an emphasis on openness and flexibi:Ux i" -tters of curriculum, methods and 
perhaps p There are problems of institutionalisation at two levels,. 

Ttr: : P "ic r::::; tlerl is th: problem of institutionalising the "medium", ■ 

, ma rai: hardware, pupil-grouping. At a more fundamental level there is th pro em 
of institutionalising, not only U^e medfum, but also the "message" it carries, which is de 

V r m tL new pedago^ijal code. The media can oft.n be readily adopted by one part of 
the school; the "message^requires a switch in code on the part of the school as a 

whole. ,^ 
16 The problem of institutionalisation at these different levels has been i^l-^rated 
in'sole of th studies which have been carried out on the process of innovation. Shipma. 
s JZ tet rated Studies Project financed by the Schools Council and based upon 

h nt r ity of KeTle. Thirty-eighty schools were involved and the strategy was o he 
"netwL" or^ "systematic social interaction" pattern referred to in the previous sect on. 
Th d rection o^ change was towards the integration of subjects, learning 

teL-teaching. Shipman found that the innovating teachers experienced anxieties arising 
thlsi Elements of the innovation which were characterised by what has been termed 
ess" e g s f the security formerly to be derived from subject teaching, clase- 

r:::te:ching"and established modes of evaluation. The teachers experienced a variety 
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of pressures, some of which arose from the fact that their schools continued to function 
in traditional ways. The kay issues determining the success of the innovation we^i^ the 
degree of initial investment made by the teachers and their schools, the degree q|Happort 
from outside agencies, and the degree of support from the Head and other teachers in the 
school . 

17. Although not the only factor determining the success of this particular innovation, 
the support given by the school as a whole and its adaptive, creative capaL ^ appears to 
have been most important. One might surmise that the support of the school *.or an innova- 
tion carrying a radical "message" is likely to be forthcoming where the underlying peda- 
gogical "code" ot the school is shifting. Where this is occurring, the insti tutionalisa- 
tlon of any innovation underpinned by the openness/f lexibi,^ity code will be relatively 
easier to accomplish. But does the "code" change as the r(?3ult of the adoption of a 
number of "message-carrying" innovations, in spite of the .apparent difficulties of institu- 
tionalisation? Or aoes the prior innovation of a switch in the pedagogical code from v»ith- 
i" result in the successful institutionalisation of innovaiions already available? 

18. Present evidence suggests that the major impetus for change comes from outside the 
school. At the same time there are indications that some schools are seeking to establish 
a positive attitude to innovation from within the school which is congruent with its peda- 
gogical code. Such schools have betin compared with the "leai^ning systems" described by 
Schon. They utilize the strategy which Havelock has termed "problem-solving". This ap- 
proach identifies a need, translates this into a problem , conducts a diagnosis , and in- 
stitutes a search and retrieval process for information which can be used in formulating 
or selecting an innovation. Set out thus, the procedure is perhaps described in terms 
which are too tidy. Problem-solving is rarely as neat as that. But it does at least 
indicate the approach some schools are seeking to adopt where . innovation is self-initiated 
on the basis of felt needs. But again, this approach is in itself quite a major innovation 
in the social system of the school. 



^' III. INNOVATION AND THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF THE SCHOOL 

19. It is a major assumption of this paper that the school as a social system can be 
creative. This is not to deny th^^ignif icance of the creative individual. Creative 
teachers and Head- teachers have been very important in the development of educational 
innovation m Britain. They have been the prophets and pathfinders - and often the rebels 
who have caused educational institutions to take a look at themselves » But education is a 
Shared enterprise and even the rebels have had to persuade colleagues to adopt their pro- 
posals (and there have been some notable cases where rebels have bfeen unable to gain this 
co-operation and their innovative efforts have not succeeded - at least in that place at 
that time). But in the ordinary run of educational life it is the quality of the school 
as an institution which is the important factor since perhaps the majority of educational 
innovations involve groups of teachers, if not entire schools. It is also an assumption of 
tnis paper that creativity requires the various components , of the social system of the 
school to be, as it were, in phases, and that there is no great discrepancy between values, 
internal organisation, authority patterns, curriculum and modes of teaching. One of the 
problems leading to the tissu rejection of innovations is that there has been a lag be- 
tween the new materials or methods and the organisational changes, finance, equipment, and 
training facilities required to support them. In this section we can consider in turn 
several components of the social system of the school. In each case we can look at the 
traditional schools, identify the changes required to sustain a creative approach, examine 
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some of the barriers encountered and suggest necessary changes. Although these dimensions 
are considered separately, it is important to appr^c.te that they are closely inter- 
related. 

Authority 

20 Any discussion of authority within the school must inevitably begin with a considera-.^ 
tion of the role of the Head-teacher. It is frequently affirmed that the British Head- 
teacher has a greater degree of authority than his counterpart in other systems. This can 
be seen as a corollary of the relative freedom of the school from external control by out- 
side bodies which gives the Head-teacher a high degree of responsibility for the internal 
affairs of the school. The Head-teacher combines in the one role both policy-making and 
administration functions. He heads the two hierarchies of the school: the academic hier- 
archy based upon subject departments in which the Heads of Department play a key role, and 
the pastoral/administrative hierarchy based on the administrative sub-divisions of the 
school ie.g. houses) in which the Head of Division plays a key role. 

21 Although the Head-teacher enjoys a considerable degree of authority, it should also 
be noted that the assistant teacher enjoys a considerable degree of autonomy. This is 
especially true where the unit of instruction is one "teacher per class. Behind the closed 
door of his classroom the teacher functions in a relatively private setting, observed by 
his pupils but not by other teachers. This isolation is supported by a strong professional 
norm which affirms the teacher's freedom from the interference by other adults. His major 
constraint is the syllabus for his subject which he may or may not have been involved in 
devising. But he enjoys considerable autonomy in matters of teaching style, method and re- 
lationships With pupils, we thus have the situation where the Head has a high degree of 
authoritv over matters of policy but little control over the teacher's classroom work. On 
the other hand, the teacher has his classroom freedom but may be little involved in the 
policy decisions of the school. 

22 The relative classroom autonomy of the teacher puts a premium on the Head- teacher ■ s 
leadership skills. School policies have ultimately to be operatlonalised by teachers and 
this requires the Head to perform his role in a manner which is sufficiently motivating. 
This is particularly relevant to innovation since leadership is essentially concerned with 
Changing the school's goals or the procedures for attaining existing goals. The 
of the Head-teacher in the school is central to innovation. He has the necessary authority 
to introduce innovations into the schooi, he has the opportunity to view the school as a - 
whole and hence to see the need for innovation, he has contact with the "messengers of 
innovation (e.g. Inspectors), and he controls the resources which innovation usually re- 
quires Thus .---not only does the Head have the opportunity to Initiate innovation himself 
but where an Tndiviaual or group of teachers wishes to introduce an innovation into 
school, the support of the Head is essential, for he must make the necessary resources 
available and arrange for any reorganisation in the school which may be involved. Thus 
the innovativeness of schools has been very much a function of the leadership styfe of the 
Head and his capacity both to initiate innovation and secure its implementation and also 
to encourage innovative activities on the part of teachers. 

23 Given the Key role of the Head in^he school, it would be easy to see the answer t^o 
th^ problems of innovation in terms of the leadership training of the Head. This is un- 
doubtedly important but is perhaps not sufficient. It is currently argued that a change 
in the authority structure of the school is necessary. This is based on the view that the 
present authority structure inhibits the innovativeness of teachers. There is thus pres- 
sure for a move towards a coUecial pattern of authority whereby professional equals govern 
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their affairs by internal democratic procedures. This move has two major sources. It is 
partly the outcome of changes in the social and political climate with its growing emphasis 
on the participation in the decision-making process by those whom the decisions will affect. 
It IS also partly suggested by changes in the nature of teaching which are bringing teachers 
into closer collaboration and hence involving more lateral decision-making in the school. 

24. Many*Heads, especially in large schools, have created decision-making structures that 
involve teachers in policy making, and the very size of the new secondary schools bas neces- 
sitated more delegation than in the past to subject departments and school divisions. In 
some large schools most of the responsibility for the day to day running of the lower, 
middle or upper levels (also called "schools") has been delegated to their respective 
Heads. But it is argued that authority is still hierarchical and teachers are involved in 
decisions about the educational policy of the school to a lesser degree than they are in- 
volved in administrative matters. 

25. The greater involvement of teachers in decision-makijfig may enhance the creativity of 
the school. On the other hand there are some unanswered questions concerning the viability 
of coli^gial authority. One major question concerns the role of the Head. At the present 
time- he is responsible to his governors and to the LEA for tHW internal affairs of the 
school and must retain ultimate authority unless his responsibility is to pass formally to 
the staff as a collective to be exercised through an elected chairman. There are few signs 
of this possibility at the moment, although some schools have established\'*academic boards" 
which debate school policy but do not unsurp the final authority of the Head- teacher . The 
other question concerns the leadership role of the Head with regard to innovation. There 
is little doubt that innovation owes much to the most progressive of the British Head- 
teachers. The question must now be asked whether the same initiative can be given by the 
collective leaaer^hip of teachers of whether self-cancelling "veto groups" might not inhibit 
innovation. A further question concerns the willingness of teachers to participate the 
exercise of "dbllegial authority, since this would be an additional burden and per hags' de- 
tract from thdir work satisfaction which is mainly derived from the activity of teaching. 

26. These mOst remain open questions. What is required at the moment are experiments in , 
aifferent forms of decision-making patterns in schools. One notable experiment is being 
carried out at Countesthorpe College in Leicestershire. The school was established with 

a specific mandate to incorporate many of the current innovations in education within a 
single project. Its first Warden, Tim McMulien (now with CERI) , was appointed from the 
i^uffiela Resources for Learning Project and two of his colleagues on the Project became 
members of the Countestnorpe staff. The curriculum innovations introduced included some 
mterdisciplinaty studies and the widespread use of self-instructional materials. Close 
relationships with the community were established and teacher-pupil relationships were 
liberalised. However, we are concerned here only with authority patterns. McMullen 
yielded his Head'^s authority to the s^aff meeting (or "Moot") which met weekly to discuss 
the. overall policy of the school. Although still formally responsible for the internal 
affairs of the school, the Warden (Headmaster) regarded himself as the chief executive of 
t.^e policy board of the school which elected an executive | committee of senior staff to be 

responsible for decisions that had to be taken between iti meetings. 

f 
I 

Professional Relationships | 

2/. The traditional structure of the British school involves the isolation of the teacher 
from his colleagues at the level of the ^ay to day work. The emphasis has been on special- 
ised subject teacning with one teacher to one class a^ the basic form of organisation for 
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instruction. Collaboration between teachers has been confined to deciding the concent of 
the subject syllabus by members of an academic department - although this has been on a 
limited scale m some cases with the syllabus simply being handed down. The trend is now 
towards a greater degree of interdependence amongst teachers. This is occurring at a 
number of levels. The breaking down of sub3ect barriers and the increase m interdisciplin- 
ary enquiry has led to increased collaboration across subject departments. This has often 
been accompanied by team teaching. This term has, of course, many connotations, but it is 
used here in a broad sense to include those forms of teaching which involve collaboration 
between teachers involving either the simultaneous teaching of a single group of pupils or 
the joint responsibility for a large number of pupils who may be learning m groups of dif- 
ferent size. Another trend in the case of interdisciplinary teaching, and also m the 
case of disciplme-based work, is for teachers to collaborate in the formulation of educa- 
tional objectives. Finally, as noted previously^, as t.he pattern of authority in schools 
moves towards collegiality , teachers become increasingly invo.lved with each other m formu- 
lating school policy, e 

28. The greater interdependence of teachers is m many ways conducive to , the creativity 
of the school. Under the system of independent class teaching the mnovativeness of the 
individual teaoher could go unnoticed. In a collaborative enterprise this would be ob- 
served by colleagues leading to the possibility building d^p a body ci good practice. 
Teachers bring to the joint enterprise different forms* of knowledge and skill and different 
perspectives which are advantageous m two ways. The interplay of these individual;,dif- 
ferences is in itself creative m that it is mutually broadening for the teachers. And in 

team situation it is possible to c^apitalise upon tW particular stre,igths of individuals 
who can thus make different sorts of contribution to the enterprise as a whole. 

29. The ntejor problem that arises from interdependent professional relationships - as many 
reports have indicated - is that it is likely to generate anxieties in the. teacher. He 
loses the anonymity of the^ classroom and must demonstrate his professionality to an audi- 
ence of peers.' It is necessary for him to acquire n'ew knowledge and skills in a public 
setting. He loses the freedom to follow his mood and the opportunity to "rest on his oars" 
from time to time which he has to some degree in a syste.it of class teaching. And, since^ 
the mam source of the secondary school teacher's professional identity is his subject^, 
this IS threatened as subject boundciries are broken down. The teacher ma^ also view this 
loss of identity as a threat tx> his career prospects. - ^ 

30. We thus see again the dilemma which is the central concern ot this paper. Innovation 
requires a collaborative professional relationship, but a collaborative relationship is it- 
;5elf an innovation. It can only be slowly established over time if anxiety is to be re- 
duced and it is related to changes m the prof essionality of ^eachers * to which we can 

t ' * 

now turn. \^ 

i 

Professionality * 

31. Since professionality is an attribute of the individual, its inclusion in this sec- 
tion on the social system of the school might be queried. But professionality .is^ not 
simply an. input of the school. The school itself is a crucial agency of professional im- 
provement - a point which will be stressed in Part IV, It is for this reason that teacher 
professionality is here conceptualised as an aspect of the school. 

Although a considerable oversimplification is involved, only tv/o forms of profession- 
ality are hypothesised here. 



The r>..»tctod orofesuional can be hypothesised as -aving these characteristics amongst 
Others : 

& high level of classroom competence; 
child-centredness (or sometimes sub ject-centredness) ; 
a high degree of skill in understanding and handling children; 
derives high satisfaction 5rom personal -relationships with pupils; 

evalGates'performance in terms of his own perceptions of changes in)Fupil behaviour 
and achievement; 

attends short courses of a practical nature. " _ / 

The extended professional has the qualities attributed to the res\ricted/prcEessional 
js certain skills, perspectives and involvements in. addition. His 8h5facteristics in- 

i... the -following: 

vxews woirh in the wider , context of school, cpnunuivity anS society; 
participates in a wide range of professional activitier e.g. sub3ect pa.iels, 
xeachets' centres, conferences; 
has a concern to link th'iory and practice r 

has a ominitment to some form of curriculum theory and mod© of evaluation. 
,32 The movement from restricted to extended prof essiaa<^lity would be considerable in the 
cas" of many. teachers. There is evidence that ma-'ny teachers who have an intuitive approach 
tc ^.eaching wo^ild find the requirements of extended prof essionality too tationalistic for 
their taste, 'similarly, many teachers derive predominantly intrinsic interests from the 
activity of teaching a. id would not in the short term find satisfaction in the nun-teaching 
activities which extended professionality involved. 

33 we are thus, yet again, faced with our fundamental dilemma: im.ovation begets the 
need for innLvation. It is tempting to see the answer to the problem of professionality 
in terms of the initial training of teachers where new patterns can be induced. There is- 
much an this and the institutions of initial training moving somewhat in that direction. 
But the inculcation of.extended professionality is perhaps the concern of the institutions 
of in-service trkining, since it must arise out of experience. It will, therefore, be 
.usgested i\. th^ final 'section' of this paper that pew modes' of in-service training m-ay be 
required to induce extended professionality. ' • . • 

34 Although this paper is concerned with secondary ^cho.ols, it is instructive to look 
briefly at recent developments in the' British primary school which caters for pupils up to 
the age of eleven year=. The creativity of these schools has drawn very favourable comments 
from educationists from many countries. The basic approach is developniental in that the! •. 

• stress 1 upon nurturing the growth of individual children through shifting the balance - . 
from formal class teaching to th. -reation of informal learning situations with an" em- 
phasis on exploration. The curriculum trend has been towards the integra^io.. -^Dects, 
w.th the puf>n-s own environment taken as the starting point for mUch of this work. This 
snift in curriculum and method in the schools has been accompanied by a number of curric<^ 
lum projects such as the Nuffield schemes for Mathematics and for Science. 

35 In spite of the existence of national curriculum projects for primary schools, ,the 
transformation has been an informal, relatively unplanned, and more or less spontaneous 
movement. In order to understand how creativity in the primary school has perhaps been 
l.«ss p^-lematic than in the secondary school, it is neco..BaTy to look at their different 
structures. Firstly, primary education is founo.d upon class teaching and ver- limited 
spec-alisation. Then, the target of change is the individual teacher rather than the 
subject department or interdisciplinary team, and the fact that the class teacher is 



responsible for most aspects of children's learnintj means that changes m carricalam and 
method are likely tc proceed as a piece and m phase. A second point t:* note is that the 
Head-teacher m the prii.iary school, becauoe of its relatively small size, a. .1 the greater 
opportunity for face-to-face contact, is perhaps m a stronger position than the -Head of 
a larcje secondary school tu induce at more creative school environment. And there is little 
aoubt from the available evidence that primary school Head-Ceu^hers, supported by LEA 
advisers, have played a key role m th^recent transition. Thirdly, the relatively 
greater ease of pupil control m the primary school than in the secondary school is likely 
to be more conducive to the creativity - although one would not want to press this dif- 
ference too far. Finally, as the primary schools m 3ritain have gradually shed their 
selective functions, they nave come to enjoy a degree of freedom^rom external pressure 
whicri the secondary school still experiences m the form of the examination system and 
other forms . of 'external expectation. 

■ . / 

36. The secondary scnool can certainly take lessons from the primary school in terms of 

* « » ' ,j 

Its general educational approach, but it is unlikely that the process of change m the 

primary school haB a great deal of applicability to the secondary school * at least, given 

Its present str'ucture. Its problems are so different that it must work out its own 

solutions. - 
♦ 

' . , IV. SUPPORT FOR THE SCHOOL 

* ' « * 

37. The argument of thi.s paper so far has -^ien that, although thef^to^s , been considerable 
innovation m British schools m recent years, mstitutiorlalisation has been a problem 
since there Jias been'^a lag between innovations in curriculum, method and the organisation 
of teaching/learning and necessary changes in what might be termed the "deep structure" 

of the school. T^is" is inevitable, since ''such radical change must be a slow process. 
Changes m this "deep structure" are being stimulated by the».curriculum innovations them- 
sel/es, but it. is suggested tWc attention should be given to the supports which the 
school may need ^.o effect this more fundamental shift without undue strain and anxiety for 
the sta^f. In iXiis final Part we can consider some aspects of the support which cap 
given ana wluch, m some cases," is beginning to emerge. The focus will be upon the school 
xtself and 'the immediate support which it might receive. The assumption is made that the 
target Of this support should be, to a greater degree than in the^past, the school itself. 
_,The pixjfess'ionai development of" the individual is, oZ course, also vital, but it is part 
of the 'argument of this section <,nat professional development of the individual .nd the 
improvement of the creatitrity of the school proceed simultaneously. 

38. ere has beert a considerable expansion of in-servica training m Britian in recent 
years This is likely ^to be f urtner increased if the report on the James Committee on 
the training of teachers is implemented. This ^report recommended a further i^Jcrea&a-Jji 
provision with a proposal that every teacnor should be entitled to one term's saTJoaticJji 
leave for every seven {and, in time, ^very five) years served. In-service training at the 
present time takes many forms, varying from one-Uay courses on purely practical aspects 

of teaching to c. t'ses of one or more year's duration leading tc3 academic qualifications. 
For tihc most part, this in-servi.ce crainmg involves teachers attending courses away from 
their Schools individuals . The argument advanced ^he earlier sections. of this paper 
-might be seen as indicatmcf the need for modifications in this, pattern. Four propositions 
can be advanced: 

^6 



X) In-service training should, to a greater extent than in tije past, be linked with 
sj^ecific innovatory activities undertaken by the school, ^This happens to some 
degree^ at the present time sphere teachers^attend courses to acquire knowledge^ and 
skills relevant to a particular innovation. But this can be extended and linked 
with the proposals ^elow, 
ii) The focus of in-ser\ice training should be to some degree a functioning group, 

e.g. d school staff, a subject department, interdisciplinary teams. The training 
would thus concern itself not only with the content of change but with procedures 
for impiementin'g it. 

ill) In-service training should ideally begin m the school. The school should estab- 
lish its own staff development prpgranune. This .should be a necessary preliminary 
to staff becoming involved in in-service training in outside institutions, since 
this outside support sHould bjxld upon the requirements of the school which' the 
m-school training wilT have generated. Ron Pepper, Headmaster of the Thomas 
Calton Comprehensive School m London, has given an account of the in^school pro- 
gramme developed at this school which, ambngsc other activities, wAs concerned 
witn preparing to participate m a n^w team-based integrated studies scheme. At 
Coasall Comprehensive SchoQl, Staffordshire, the Resource Centre is also an agency 
for curriculum innovation and in-service training on the shop floor. Although time 
is inevitably a problem, staff are released from normal duties for periods of one 
week m order to think, talk and begin to prepare their own materials. Staff pro- 
grammes should also take account of the career development of individual teachers, 
since this can be d source of anxiety. Ha^tcliffe School in Bristol has recently 
appointed to its staff a person with special responsibility for this task. 

IV) The m-school training schemes should have access to the facilities and resources 
of a professional centre, e.g. libraries, resource centre, residential accomoda- 
tion , 
/ 

39. One of the most interesting developments in the British educational system in recent 
years has been the Teachers* Centre, The majority of LEAs have established a«t least one 
of these in their areas. These centres function in very different ways but they generally 
act as a resource centre, a base for in-service courses and a place- t ere teachers can 
hold meetings, conferences, etc. There is, perhaps, a case for con? ably extending the 
functions of some of these centres to give a greater degree of suppr to innovating 
schools. The following can be suggested as possible functions: 

a) Linkage 

This term is used to cover those functions which involve linking various institutions 
by acting as a resource centit. ;fur project materials, research findings, etc.), an infor- 
mation centre, and a liaison betwt:tin colleges, schools, etc. where a connection would be 
mutually advantageous. • 

^ ) Project support 

One o£ the aifficulties of the R, D & D approach to mnovatioa is to ensure continu- 
ing support for a school project after the withdrawal of the development team, or where a 
school has not been involved m th'e development stage. The professional centre might pro- 
vide support. for these projects and also for projects initiated in a <;ingle school ^nd in 
the process of local diffusion. 

c) Consultancy * ' 

The prof^essionai centre might be a base for permanent consultants or ac^ as an agency 
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putting schools in touch with consultants. It can be argued that, in order to innovate 
successfully, a school may need the support of an external consultant who might work with 
the sch- Dl in a non -directive manner. The consultant might assist changes in the cur- 
riculum, the attitudes, skills and knowledge of staff members, relationships within tho 
school, ana school organisation, 
a) In-sorvice training 

The professional centre could be to provide .in-service training. (It should be noted 
that the James Report recommends the establishment of professional centres -^Jased on uni- 
versities, colleges or teachers' centres for the purpose of providing in-service training. 
The report does not, however, go into details as to what other functions such a centre 
would provide) . 

40. Finally, we can consider the roles of the H.M.I. and the local inspectorate. Inspec- 
tors of both kinds have played a most important role in curriculum innovation in this 
country in recent years by advising schools on specific inno^tions, arranging courses and 
conferences, and generally acting as resource persons. They have net, however, usually 
performed the.consultancy role as described above - although there has been a move in this 
direction. We do not, at the moment, have a great deal f information on the functions 
performed by inspectors, but the indications are that they are too involved in other 
duties - particularly administration - to give the sort of help which many of them feel 
tnat they have^ to offer. There might be a case for developing this into a distinctive con- 
sultancy role based upon a- professional centre. 

CONCLUSION ■ ' 

41 The main argument of the paper has been that, although British schools have been will- 
ing to mtroauce innovations, there have been problems in the institutionalisation of these. 
This IS, perhaps, due to a discrepancy between the requirements of the innovation and the 
quality of -^he social system of tne school. A school which is free to establish its own 
s^a^f-^sta£f relations, forms of pupil grouping, arrangements for teaching and curriculum, 
i.s own form of staff-pupil relations, of school-social environment co-operation and so 
on (including influence over the promotion of its own educational ideology and a measure 
of involvement in the in-service education or its staff) is more likely to' innovate than 
a school which does not hav- this autonomy. At the same time it is suggested that, in 
order to effect internal changes, a school should have access to a variety of supporting 
agencies . 
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The Examination System 

1 in Scotland, there is only one examining board. Until 1965 "O" and "H" grade 
syllabuses and examinations were administered by the Scottish Education Department working 
in consultation with teachers, professional associations and other interested bodies. 
Since that date an independent Scottish Certificate of Education Examinatipn Board has 
assumed these responsibi lit-ies . The Board, which is representative of the Scottish 
teaching profc.-si.'.n, u:iiv<'rsi Lies , colleges of education,' industry and the Scottish 
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Education Uepartroent, controls examination procedures while maintaining liaison with the 
Consultative Committee un the Curriculum (se.e paragraph 2 beiow) . Through their work as 
examiners, and through their membership of subject panels of the Scottish Certificate o^ 
Education Examination Board, teac> ars have assumed a predoir.inant role in the cor\duct of 
the examination system. While examination systems of any nature appear to have inhibiting 
factors ascribed to them, they have effected through changes in syJlabuses a number of 
developments, notably m the sciences and in English language and literature. The Certifi- 
cate of Sixth Year Studies introduced in 1968 has, through the emphasis it places on in- 
dependent work on the part of the candidates, had considerable impact on approach and 
methods at this stage. 

Agencies Contributing to Curricular Innovation 

2. ^.M. Inspectors have been actively involved in the machinery of curricular innovation 
for many years, in the first instance bfecause of the fact that until 1965 examinations were 
controilea by the Scottish Education Department and because curricular guidance at national 
level was usually provided by the Department. More lecently the Inspectorate has continued 
tb be closely involved in curricular development by association with other agencies. 
Through these agencies and ^y the establishment of close working relationships with local 
authority advisory staffs a consultancy role already exists. The Schools Council's sphere 
of influence does not extend to Scotland. The- Secretary of^State for Scotland's main ad- 
visory body on education* is the Consultative Committee on the Curriculum, which is represent- 
ative of universities, local education authority administrators, colleges of education, 
further education, primary and secondary schools. The Secretary of the Scottish Education 
Department is Chairman of the Committee, which also includes in its memi:arship the Senior 
Chief Inspector of Schools and two Chief Inspectors- The Inspectoiate are also represented 
on all Working Parties and Central Committees which have been set up by the Consultative 

Committee. ^ 

In the early years of its existence the Consultative Committee investigated curricular 
areas through a series of ad hoc working parties which* were disbanded on completion of 
their remit. More recently it has been accepted increasingly that curricular development 
IS a continuous process which requires standing bodies to implement it. In consequence 
central committees have been established in .a number of fields (English, modern languages, 
science, social sub3ects) and it is the intention to set up others, for example in tech- 
nical education. In association with these central committees and under their general 
direction a number of national curricular development centres haVe been set up. Those ex- 
isting at present are for science and mathematics, English, modern languages and social 
subjects. These new- centres will be dependent upon a two-wa^. relationship with local 
groups of teachers, whose number is rapidly increasing. 

While much of the activity of these local groups has been concerned with individual 
subject elements of the curriculum, there is a growing tendency for them to consider 
aspects of a wider interdisciplinary nature or to go .beyond curricular interests, for 
example conservation of the environment. A further stimulus to local innovation has been 
aivon by the appointment in some areac of additional advisory stciff, many of whom have 
been active in stimulating and guiding reappraisal and experiment. 

Social Organisation of the School 

3, The traditional academic hierarchical structure of Scottish sc»iools is being modi- 
fied as a result of proposals for a new 'structure of promoted ponts which, after consul- 
tation with appropriate bodies, has been promulgated by the Secretary of 'state for 
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Scotland, The main function of the new structure is to provide for a more up-to-'late and 
effective Qianagement of the educational and social functions of the school of Circular 
No. 826 -The Structure of Promoted Posts in Secondary Schools in Scotland", HMSO, 1971. 

In-Service Training 

4. While the recommendations of the James Committee Report do not apply to Scotland, the 
is general agreement wich the' concern and views expressed upon in-service training. The 
swift growth of in-service training in Scotland provided by colleges of education, local 
authorities and teachers' associations led to the forming in 1967 of a National Committee 
\for the In-Service Training of Teachers in order to co-ordinate courses on a national 
basis. Plans are well advanced for a series of national in-service courses to be held 
over the next three years. In addition, a working party set up by the General Teaching 
Council to consider the training of graduates has produced a first draft of its Report. 
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VII. THE STRUCTURE OF PROFESSIONAL SUP,PORT AND ITS 
IMPACT 0^? TFiE CREATIVITY OF THE SCHOOL 

\ by ^ 

Klaas Doornbos 
School Advisory Centre, Arnhem, the Netherlands 

and 

CM. Geerars 
Ministry of Education and Sciences 
The Hague, tha Netherlands 



1. The potential capacity of the school to deal with innovation (especially in a country 
where schools are equally subsidised by the government) is to a large extent dependent 
upon: * • ■ 

a) the quality of the teaching staff; 

b) the capacity for decision-making in setting up a curriculum and the choice of 
teaching methods; ^ 

c) the stringency of legislation and administrative regulations, concerning the 
internal organisation of schools, working hours and expenditure; 

d) the si2e"of the schools (number of teachers) and their d^ ibution over the 
country; 

e) the structure of external professional support to the schools and the educational 
system as a whole. 

This paper focuses on the organisational structure of professional support to ,the 
schools and some specitic aspects of the impact of institutiojialised assistance by experts, 
(See paragraph 17) . 

2. In the following sketch of the organisational structure of institutions for educa- 
tional innovation and the guidance of pupils, we are chiefly concerned with those institu- 
tions and provisions which are regarded as forming an essential part of the total educa- 
tional system of our country: the 3 national pedagogical centres(l) and nearly 

30 regional centres for educational innovation and guidance. (2) 

The work of the regional centres lays particular emphasis on a direct working re- 
lationship with the schools in a region. The activities of the three national centres 
are often carried out with a more distantial relationship (although this varies with the 
type of school) . 

In contrast to the regional centres, the national centres are subdivided according 
to denomination. Their activities embrace all branches of education with the exception 



1) These are the Alqemeen Pedagogisch Studierontrum, Amsterdam/ the Christelijk 
Pedagogisch Stndiecentrum, Hoevelaken and the Katho\iek Pedagogisch Studiecentrum, 
' s-Hertogenbosch . 

2) These regional centres have such names as: onderwi jsadviescentrum, onderwi jsadvies- 
dienst, schooladviesdienst, schoolpedagogische dienst, etc. A list of them can be 
obtained from the Secretariat of the W.P.R.O., c/o Rotterdam, Schooladviesdienst, 
Rotterdam- ^ ^ 
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of the unlversiities and some branches of non-university higher education. The work of the - 
regional centres is for the moment primarily directed towards nursery schools, primary 
schools and„the schools for special education, although their services are being in- 
creasingly extended to various types of secondary education. 

Further, there are various institutions engaged in promoting and stimulating educa- 
tional development without entering into a direct working relationship with individual 
schools or groups of schools: the Foundation for Educational Research (Stichting voor 
Onderzoek van het Onderwijs, • s-Gravenhage) , the National Institute for Test Development 
(Centraal Instituut voor Toets-Ontwikkeling, Arnhem) , several subject Committees for 
Curriculum Improvement (Commissies Modernisering Leei.plannen) and various institutions in 
the field of audio-visual media, such as school television. The increasing influence of 
university departments and institutions closely connected with universities also deserves 
mention in this context. 

The publishers of educational materials (school books and teacher manuals) have their 
own production teams (authors) and developmental institutes (with international connec- 
tions). These commercial establishments fulfil an important function in the process of 
educational development, but are not counted as belonging to the field of professional 
support . 

3. Professional support for the schools becomes an increasingly important factor in the 
complicated process of educational change as other circumstances (see above 1 a-d) impede 
the process of strengthening the creativity of the school. The impact of external support 
is also sometimes restricted by impediments in the schools themselves. 

TWO conditions seem to bp of crucial significance: flesribility in the employment of 
working hours and allocation of financial resources to thd school itself. It is detri- 
mental both to the problem-solving capacity of the school itself and to the response it 
can make to professional support from outside if the working hours of the teaching staff 
are filled with straightforward teaching. This is in part a consequence of legal regula- 
tions, but at the same time a question of the tea'cher's approach to his work. Restrictions 
of the capacity for decision-making with regard to allocation of financial resources at a 
local level is also unfavourable to the creativity of the school. Flexibility is a neces- 
sity whereby individual schools may themselves (with professional support) achieve a re- 
distribution of the financial resources in accordance with the requirements of a 
particular innovation policy. 

4. It Is, of course, important for the planning of professional support to schools to 
know the extent to which the restrictive conditions are a consequence of legal precepts 
and administrative formalities, or else in part based upon tradition, nonchalance, lacunae 
in the professional training of teachers and administrators, or status seeking - for 
instance in building schoo'ls luxuriously. Since existing practice with regard to employ- 
ment of manpower and allocation of financial resources is of central importance for the 
planning and management of innovative activity, professional support to the schools must 
be increasingly extended to the educational and administrative authorities both at a local 
(or regional) and a national level. 

Despite the justifiable fear on the part of several professional advisers (er^'^cational- 
ists, curriculum-specialists, psychulogists, change-agents, co-workers, etc.) of finding 
" themselves in situations where there is a built-in conflict of duties, development of all- 
inclusive school advising is increasingly recognised to be ine\ltable. These advisory 
functions chiefly involve policy with regard to the selection of teachers and school-heads, 
basic principles and planning with regard to the regulation of working-hours, financial 
policy (especially long-term plannimj) , and some decisions concerning school buildings 
and furnishing. 
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5. AS may be expected at the present stage of development of a comprehensive structure 
of supporting institutions, questions of some weight and interesting . points of discussion 
arise. There is a variety of views as to the most efficient form of management for the 
centres and the way m which the participation of the schools, school boards and parents 
could be organised and canalised. Therp must be a continuous critical evaluation of the 
centres* form of management and the work programmes they are trying to effect; the par- 
ticipants in th^ innova'tional actions and processes cannot be left out in this. A further 
point of discussion is the distribution of tasks and responsibilities between the partici- 
pants withm the field of work. The discussions m fact touch upon the very foundations 
of institutional service and upon the principles and expedience of models and strategies 
of educational innovation. 

In themselves these discussions form a positive element in the process of actualisa- 
tion of the innovative capacity of both the schools ana the supporting centres. The 
relevant functions of the other diupporting agencies at the national level (mentioned in 
paragraph 2) will, of course, be taken into account in these deliberations. At the same 
time, however, it is noticeable that in the exchange of ideas at the school^ level attention 
is paid only sporadically to links with fundamental research in education and psychology. 
One may speak of widely separated worlds. 

6. In order to achieve a proper idea of the development of institutionalised professional 
support m the Netherlands, and to attain a realistic frame of reference for an accurate 
assessment of the rationale behind the present structure, some: further information con- 
cerning our educational system is necessary. 

The Scattered Educational System 

7. Holland is a small but very thickly populated country (389 inhabitants per km^) . Yet 
there are only a few large schools. The great majority of schools, including those at the 
level of secondary education, is of a limited size, and there^is a surprising number of 
really small ones (particularly nursery and primary schools). 

The dispersal of the educational system which has come about historically is a 
significant factor m the process of construction of an adequate structure of supporting 
agencies. Consciousness of this has developed especially during the last ten years. This 
process IS characterised by two interacting tendencies: decentralisation and 
req iona 1 1 s a tion . 

On account of the great number of schools necessarily involved,' there is a tendency 
at the centre to neglect- many concrete innovationai tasks and leave them to regional and 
local institutions ' (decentralisation) . There is no question of delegation in this, since 
structural relationships between the network of regional centres on the one hand and 
national centres on the other are absent. As a result there is a great need for 
co-ordination. 

At local and regional levels, on the other hand, autonomous activity is observable 
as a marshalling of forces unique m the history of Dutch education, leading to co- 
operation between the Boards of schools of different denominations in the administration 
of the regional centre. This has formed a basis for numerous working relationships be- 
tween the schools and the regional centre, and conduces to ever-increasing co-operation 
between the schools themselves. The people in the schools and the School Boards them- 
selves are clearly starting to think withm a widonxng hori/,on where the interests of a 
region as a totality come into view ( regionalisation) . 

8. Approximately half the Dutch population lives in 2\ urban agglomerations . _each having 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. The other 6.5 million are scattered over about 700 medium- 
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Sized or snail municipalities. Although these local authorities are the smallest adminis- 
trative units in our country, they are in no sense the smallest^ living communities. More 
or less all municipalities are subdivided into "living centres" (districts, villages, ham- 
lets) usually of such a size that one or more schools are established there. Where there 
are sufficient children, each centre of population may have its own school. 

In this way a village may, for instance, have three nursery schools, each with one 
teacher, and three small primary schools, a Roman-Catholic school, a Protestant school and 
a non-denominational school (or State school), each with its own Headmaster and, for 
example, only one other teacher. For the primary schools the situation amounts to this: 
there are three Headmasters and three teachers, with a total of 130 pupils from 6 to 12 or 
13 years of age, spread over three separate school buildings less than a stone's throw 
from each other. In the medium-sized municipalit;ies large enough to maintain various 
schools for secondary education, similar situations may occur, although different numbers 
of teachers and pupils are, of course, involved. 

9. Every school owes its existence to a sufficient number ^^f pupilst as soon as this 
falls below the legally established minimum the government subsidy is withdrawn. Within 
the secondary schools a relatively small number of pupils sets a serious limitation on the^ 
differenti<»tion in courses of study which is now generally considered desirable cinu made 
possible in the form of choice between "parcels" of subjects ("optional subjects"). In 
many cases - certainly at the nursery and primary school level, but also within certain 
types of secondary education - care for the continued existence of the school as such 
calls for much attention and inventiveness on the part of those whose employment after all 
depends on the, number of pupils - namely the teachers. 

This situation places certain restrictions on the regional centres. Co-operation 
with the schools and between the schools themselves, in so far as they participate in 
profects of educational change or other innovation activities, must not be endangered. 
After all, the continued existence and the activities of the regional centres depend upon 
such co-operation between "competitors" (i.e. schools comp^ing for a sufficient number 
of pupils) . 

The inevitability of decentralisation of professional support is immediately clear 
from a brief survey of the Dutch school system as such. Attention has already been drawn 
to the marked scattering of the schools with, in consequence, the relatively limited size 
of the individual schools. Briefly, the picture is this: in 1970 there were about 
6,400 nursery schools with 492,000 children from 4 - 6 years old and 16,000 teachers; 
about 8,200 primary schools with 1,465,000 pupils frcr. 6 - 12 years old and 48,000 tea- 
chers; almost 800 schools for handicapped children with 74,000 pupils and 6,100 teachers; 
about 4,000 schools for secondary education with 1^073,000 full-time students (pre- 
university and non-university higher education included, the latter category containing, 
inter alia, no less than 142 teacher training colleges); and 13 universities with 
102,000 students. The facilities for part-time education available for young people at 
work are not here included. 

It is clear that the field of work is immense, even though university education and 
- some branches of non-university higher education are excluded from the forms of profes- 
sional support discussed in this paper. It should be pointed out too that a start has 
been made in setting up institutes for professional support in the universities, and as 
these constitute part of the civitas universitatts it i« possible to speak of them as a 
form of internal professional support. 

10. Nevertheless, the recent recognition of the necessity for a decentralised approach 
is not Primarilvr a consequence of the size and dispersion of the schools as units within 
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the educational system^ Acceptance of a new model for invoking professional support for 
innovative action and the guidance of pupils has probably be'Jn the crucial factor. This 
new approach is based upon the participation of teachers in concrete projects and activi- 
ties directed towards educational change. in this the aims and priorities are fixed in 
mutual discussion and the direct presor.ee of professional advisers in the schools can be 
depended upon during execution. The continuity of such support is guaranteed b'y adequate 
co-operation at the administrative level - that is, between the educational authorities 
{school boards), the centre's board of management, and the local authorities (town 
councils) . 

Towai;;ds an Integrated Structure of Professional Support 

11. .The present situation can be described with some optimism as a transitional stage 
between a period with an uncoordinated disjointed system of professional support and a 
new era with an integrated approach towards o-nnovation and guidance. School education has 
come under the influence of outside powers to an increasing extent, especially during the 
present century. Among the results of this are the improvement in teacher training col- 
leges, the creation of the school medical service, the improvement in the quality of 
school books, learning materials and teaching aids, the increased interest of the universi- 
ties, the extension of the activities of mental health organisations and chi Id" guidance 
clinics, the setting up of pedagogical centres for dissemination of information and new 
ideas and practices, and of recent date the interest of researchers, economists and acti- 
vists. The idea of co-ordination and - as far as possible - integration of activities is 
gradually gaining acceptance. In consequence help for the various :>eparate schools from 
professional advisers who^re also we 11- in formed about the specific problems of each of the 
schools and have the confidence of the school staff, is quite essential. 

12. We have J^st been speaking about an integrated approach and the need for co-ordination. 
It is inherent in integrated planning in the field of innovation and individual guidance 
that the interests of individuals (each of the children and their teacherjs) and systems 

separate schools and local educational systems) should be promoted equally. Professional 
support to^ the schools is not one-sidedly directed towards educational 'change, nor limited 
tc| an attempt to adapt individuals to existing systems. It is obvio)is that the realisation 
of such a strategy necess-itates decentralisation and regionalisation during its 
implementation . 

With the transfer of the essential activities to the basic units of the educational 
system - i.e. the schools and the regional centres - the proble^m. of their co-ordination 
and harmonization inevitably arises. Strengthening of the bonds between the schools them- 
selves and extension of the co-operative relationship recently assumed by the existing 
regional centres are necessary but not suf f icient ^condi tions for this. Too much diversity 
in the development of education should be avoided for reasons of principle as well as on 
pragmatic grounds. 

There is also some disharmony between systems of professional support within the sec- 
tor concerned with institutionalised innovation in schools. This is due to the absence of 
% structural relationships between the national pedagogical centres and the regional centres. 
The situation is further complicated by another difference: the national centres are 
chiefly engaged in supporting projects of educational change, while the regional centres 
pursue a policy of integrating educational change with individual guidance. They include 
the traditional mental health dimension in the total strategy of support for the develop- 
ment of education. 

/■^ 
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13. A basic principle Onderlying the promotion" of creativity of the school should.be res- 
pect for the teachers and students in their own right. This also applies to the relation- 
ship between support centres and the schools, ^jarticularly when the chief aim is provision 
of adequate material for pupils and teachers by means of manuals and syllabuses, or courses 
and supporting material for schooling or in-service training. Computers must be pro- 
gramme '., but people may not be and, if all is well, educa s cannot be. To leave room for 
initiative is to create room for reflection, discussion and co-operation. 

. Another consideration of importance at the start is the involvement of parents, educa- 
tional authorities, and (in secondary education) the students themselves. Care for the 
efficient propagation of information is the minimum required of those directly involved in 
innovative actlori. The primary -responsibility for contact with parents and others involved 
lies - pragmatically and in principle - with the school itself. 

Co-operation between practitioners and professional advisers should start on a volun- 
tary basis. From the moment, however, a project starts and appointments have been made, a 
definite conunitment binds both partners. In the past much energy and goodwill has been 
lost because the co-operative relations between agencies of professional support and the 
schools involved in innovative activities were set up too casually. Guarantees for the 
continuity of support to the schools are of the greatest importance for the growth of 
mutual confidence between teaching staffs (and others involved, such as parents and 
inspectorate) on the one hand and the innovation experts and consultants on the other. 

The Central Issues; Curriculum. Individual Differe nces and Democrati'..ation 
14. Every process of educational change has its starting point and expression in the 
school itself. This applies not only to innovative ^.^uivity arising from co-operation 
between schools and professional advisers, but also to educa t i :,nal changes brought about 
by a capacity for self-renewal on the part of the schools then-elves. There are three 
central issues: 

i) The curriculum as a blueprint for the functioning of a school, a group of schools 
or a local school system. The curriculun states the aims and contents of the 
educational process, it motivates the application of specific teaching methods 
and aids, it defines the assessment of pupil performance and^ teacher effective- 
ness, it contains recommendations for the planning of activities, the internal 
school organisation, the grouping of pupils and so on. 
ii) The individual differences between pupils as a problem for the school as an 

institution, and a challenge for the teachers and professional advisers working 
with and for the- children, 
lii) School life and the tendency towards deraocratisation of teacher-pupil 

relationships and of decision-making in the school context, against the background 
of changes m social life within contemporary western democracies. We shall not 
go further into this issue, as it has been treated already by H.J. Jacobs in 
Chapter IV. 

15. The noed for profession.. .pporL to the schools, both in the construction and periodic 
revision of the curriculum and in the individual isation of school education (e.g. non- 
grading), IS becoming increasingly recognised. The extent to which professional advisers 
are called in, however, varies with the nature of the problems Involved. 

A large number of problems can be solved satisfactorily by the schools themselves, 
with jOst a little assistance from regional or national centres. This presupposes in many 
cases an Improvement in communication between the schools and these agencies. This had 
beer, partly a structural problem and partly one of teaching staffs getting used to their 
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new potentialities (end of isolation, increase of wri%?n communication, appreciation that 
two heacls are often better than one, and so on^. ^The primary aim of the contacts and dis- 
cussions between the practitioners in the schools and the advising educationalists and 
psychologists amounts in many cases to the restoration of confidence, in the problem-solving 
function of the schools by stimulating awareness of their own capacity for decision-making. 

A period of thorough preparation will be necessary before it is possible to come to 
grips with the really broad issues, such as those concerning the external structure of 
the school system and developments on.a national level. Already, 'however, at lea's t two 
prerequisites seeni clear. First the necessity for combined planning of national and 
regional institutes, m close co-operation with specialised national institutions, on the 
basis of active co-operation and real support from central and local government. Secondly, 
ther^ will have to be a team of professional advisers whicTh alreardy has the <aonfidence of 
the schools and will be available for concrete assistance in the classrooms. 

Co-operation, Co-ordination and Control • - ^ 

16. We have already alluded to the contem6orary dependence of the regional and national 
centres on the support of specialised national institutes and committees and .on the pro- 
ductioiis of educational publishers. Co-operation between the centres, institutes and 
committees is to an increasing extent regulated via points of co-ordination in the national 
and regional centres /see paragraph 17, (a) and (bj^7. Preliminary contacts with the same 
aim in view have also been made with the publishing companies. . 

More is, however, needed. Co-ordination is desirable to limit diversity in the 
development of the schools and their programmes. At the same time, supervision is neces- 
sary to avoid particular emphasis on any one aspect. There must be a survey of the 
developments within the schools and the regional centres to enable each of them to compare 
their own contribution in the process of educational change with developments in the 
schools and centres in other regions. , 

17. A few points of contact and structural relationships for co-operation have gradually 
been developed through the initiative of the centres and other institutes. Such initiative 
has not yet been taken, however, i i the matter of supervision. At a national level, the 
following summary of cross-relationships may oe of interest as a supplement to the more 
generalised statement with which this paper began. 

a) The regional ccMtres for educational innovation and guidance have joined forces, 
the Association of Local and Regional Educational Advice Centres ( "Werkverband 
van Plaatseli jke en Regionale Onderwi jsadviescentra - WPRO) . 

b) The national pedagogical centres collaborate through the Association for National 
Pedagogical Centres (Vereniging Samenwerkende Landelijke Pedagogische Centra - 
VSLPC) . 

c) A great diversity of institutions and associations which are in some way of 
service to schools and/or school children (primary and secondary education) find 
an opportunity for guidance and mutual consultation in a nlttional council known 
as the Landelijke Raad voor Schooladvieswerk - LRS. It caters for institutions 
such as the school medical service, mental health organisations, pedagogical 
centres, teachers' unions, bureaux for educational and vocational guidance, and 
the like. 

d) Contafcts between the above co-ordinating centres and institutions and the 
Ministry of Education are usually maintained via the Ministry* s department of 
Research and Planning (Afd. Onderzoek en Planning - OP) . 
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e) 



f) 



g) 



h) 



i) 



A Foundatloh for Educational Research (Stichting voor Onderzoek van het 
Onderwijs - SVO) has been set up to stir,ulate research and developr,ent in educa- 
tion and to finance specific projects in this field. 

The close relationship between the Ministry of Education and the Foundation for 
Educacional Research (which is already financed directly by the Ministry) is 
illustrated by their joint membership of a co-ordinating committee that sub- 
sidises official experimental projects on educational change. Thi^ is the \ 
Commissie Onderwijskundige Experimenten - COE. 

The National Instit\ite for Test Development (Centraal Instituut voor Tpets- 
Ontwikkeling - CITO) has already been mentioned (paragraph 2) as one of the 
specialised national institutions concerned with the promotion and stimulation of 
educational developments. In the present context of creativity it is relevant to 
recall its recent interest,in the objectives and content of school education. 
This institute also co-operates with schools and the national/regional centres. 
The M ..istry of Education has created several cotmtiittees for purriculum improve- 
ment (Commissies Moderniser ing Leerplannen - CML) . These concern themselves with 
the content of educational innovations, with refresher courses for teachers 
(mainly secondary education), and' with the adjustment of final examinations. Some 
of thenr provide a modest professional 'administrative service; the Idest runs a 
specialised institute for the development of the teaching of mathematics 
(Instituut voor de Ontwikkeling van het Wiskunde-Onderwi js - lOWO) . 
The Ministry of Education has also set up an official Corcmittcc for the 
organisation and Co-ordination of Curriculum Development (Commissie Organisatie 
Leerplan-Ontwikkelinq - COLO). Tnis has recently advised tne Minister in the so- 
called COLO Reports for 1971 and 1972. How far the analysis and recommendations 
of this committee will be adopted is not yet known; it is certain, however, i-hat 
the committee's initiative in this field, particularly when co-ordinated with the 
policy of the Ministry, will have a great Influence on the development of education 
in the Netherlands. 
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VII I . SOME FACTORS AFFECTING THE CREATIVITY OF 
PORTUGUESE SCHOOLS 

by 

Adelino Amaro d, Josta 
Bureau of Educational Research and Planning 
Lisbon, Portugal 



1. This isport on problems affec\ a creativity of Portuguese schools will not be 
exhaustive, nqr will it consider ex lusivoly pedagogical aspects. Its aim will be to 
select those relevant factors that seer, to prevent the spread of creativity in basic and 
secondaryd) schools. Problems concerning school buildings, learning materials, allocation 
of financial -resource-, management and the internal' hierarchy in tbe schools will be 
excluded . 

NO particular emphasis will be given to aspects strictly related to pedagogy because, 
as far a^ Portugal is concerned, factors such as the institutional mechanisms for teacher 
training and utilisation, the development of innovation, the distribution of powers in the 
adminisnration of education and the functions of counselling and control in the framework 
of the school inspectorate are just as ^important in determining the process of creativity. 

2. Education, when considered "in itself, appears as an objective in a way independent of 
historical circumstances, acting as an impelling or guiding force for the educational pro- 
cess centred on a person. The national educational system , however, appears as a set of 
means situated in the history of some country and at the service of that educational pro- 
cess. As long as this process is carried out in school institutions and particularly in 
those wnich devote most of their 'efforts to the education of youth, it is to be expected 
that the creativity of the school will depend not only on educational objectives, but als© 
on the structure and functioning of the formal system of education and its c^bility of 
assimilating tne vast experience resulting from the extra-curricular activi^s of young 
students. 



The Tea c hing-Learning Process 

3. So far as students are concerned the action of educ\tional agents finds immediate 
expression through the teaching-le rning process, ""he teachers* mission in school ^r with 
regard to young people does not of course end there, but the teaching-leari^ing process is 
certainly one of the most significant indicators of the pedagogical relationship. Brief 
notes on this process will help to illustrate how the general problem under consi-^ ration 
has been dealt with in Portugal and what the prospects are in the near future. These 
notes will also throw light upon the inhibiting factors that have the greatect determining 
iiifluence on the degree of creativity in Portuguese schools. ^ 



1) Terminology used in the present Portuguese educational system. 
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The Centr Used Systero of Curricula and Syllabuses 

4. In Portugal the establishment of curricula and syllabuses for primary (4 years), 'pre- 
paratory {2 years currently) and secondary years currently) levels of education is the 
responsibility ot the jentral services (1) of the Ministry of National Educatip.n. ^ 

^ " These departments work out the' sets of subjects for each stage and tho content of each 
subject and these are then presented to* the Government for approval. In line with the 
approved syllabuses, different authors submit text-books*, manuals and other sach school 
books to the "Junta Nacional da Educacao" (National Board of Education) for appreciation. 
This IS done on a competitive ,^)^sis and, in most^ cases, the Board approves only one text- 
book for a gi%*er^ subject and that book is subsequently used compulsorily in 3ll schools at 
the relevant educational level. In some cases, however, this selection of a single book 
IS not made and each school is free to choose the one it finds most suitable. An excep- 
tion - which will probably be ^hfe'«rule in tiie future - is made with regard to preparatory 
education. Here there are no single text-books legally idef ined as such and at present it 
IS the General Directorate for Basic Educ^ti<5^n that approves the books and, together with 
the teachers of each educational centre, decides which of them is to be used for each 
subject. . 

The curriculum development of each subject as well as the school books - which are 
one of the most important working tools for the teachers, although they are written for 
the students - are, therefore , ^ generally established through a vertical, centralised and 
rigid process. As a- result, I'lttle freedom is left to the schools to adjust the proposed 
subjects to the lives ""nd experiences of their students and lo local and regional »^ 
peculiarities, although in the case of some subjects, teachers (and sometimes students) 
are free to produce their own material. However, this does not dispose of the manuals 
specially prepa for their guidance nor the rules laid down by the inspectorate for 
curriculum deve '^nent. 

The Role of Observation and Guidance ^ * 

5. The activities of observation and educational guidance luay be conceived "as a set of 
compensatory and formative actions, the aim of which is to promote the maximum efficiency 
of the students and their well-balanced adaptation to life, through the discovery, 
stimulation, guidance and rational utilisation of their aptitudes and fundamental 
interests" . ( 2) ' • ' 

Thus obser\ . ion and educational guidance presuppose a careful examination of every 
smyle student cind his socio-f amilial background. In Portugal such activities are 
systematically undertaken only at tae educational level corresponding to the two years 
following primary education, that 'S, the level of the first stage of s,^copdary educa^ 
tion. In any case, there is no overall strategy involving a collaborative team of 
specialists (e.g. educators, psychologists, social workers) in developing patterns of 
school organisation and teaching method. 

The System of Evaluation of Student Achievement 

6. Furthermore, the system of evaluation of student achievement in ;nost ca^es still makes 
use of the method that gjuves predominance to the mnemonic capacity of , the students. It is 



1) . "Direccao Geral do Ens.no Basico" (General Directorate for Basic Education) for the 

first two levels and "Direccao Geral do Ensino Secundario" (General Directorate -for 
Secondary Education) for the third. 

2) CASTELO BRANCO, Anilcar, Inf. 13/72, (NEE)IE/C. G*:?AE, 1972. 
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therefore difficult to reconcile discipline and objectivity with a pedagotjical approach 
which emphasizes observation, di&covery and group-work. Examinations, final or partia,l, 
written or oral, continue to be factors which obstruct the creativity process, as are of 
course the shortcomings m the training of teachers and the^ nature of school organisation. 



FUTURK ARRANGEMENTS 

Main Perspectives of the Teaching-Learning Proces s 
7. Any modification whVgh is to be made in\he approaches discussed above m order to 
create favourable conditions for the implementation of creativity demands a prior exami- 
nation of multiple variables. The approaches described are the result of a complex set of 
causes that condition the very nature of the present and future teaching-learning process, 
which cannot be considered in isolation. The desirable lines of evolution nf the teaching- 
learning process which we think feasible, without a sudden break m the traditions of the 
system, are, the following: 

* - introduction of a degree of freedom that will allow the school to promote the local 
adaptation of curriculum dev^-lcpment . This may be achieved by means of greater 
flexibility m the central establishment of syllabuses. (In the l97?/73 school 
vyear, the 3rd unified year of the first stag^» of secondary education took effect 
on an experimental basis and here some forms of curriculum adaptation at the school 
level were in fact included) ; 

- definition of educational objectives, consistent with the educational system on the 
one hand and with each level of that system on the other. The definition of these 
objectives would be the starting point for the setting up of curricula and 
syllabuses, -the foundation of didactic methodology, the guidelines of the teacher 
training process and of the forms of pedagogical organisation within the school; 

- adoption of organisational schemes for the teachir learning process that make 

^ ' possible (i) individual observation of each student, by himself and in relation to 
his environment; (li) appropriate guidance procedures; 

- integration, in the mechanisms of educational guidance and observation, of 
adequate methods for the evaluation of student achievement or objective control- 
of their learning progress. ^ 

Objectives to be Reached through the Process of Innovatiog 
8. The criteria just enumerated might well guide the renewal of the type of teaching- 
learning relations presently existing in Portuga^./ But they should ^be complemented, as 
has already bee^n mentioned, by a careful reconsideration of several a,spects of the whole 
scheme of institutional, functional and pedagogical reform of education, beginning with a 

# 

^ definition of the goals of the innovation process. 

The frrst* point to be considered concerns , the number and quality of the potential 
sources that may cjeneratc .innovation and the possibilities created for' the diffusion, 
evafuation, application or rejection of its results. Prese^iUy ^ there_are ^ew^ources--and-- 
: 'possibilities: the potentiality cfl-both appears, therefore, as j goal which should bo 
given priority and it Will be brietiy analysed later m this paper. 

\n the second place', after the conditions required for reaching this cjoai are ostab- 
' lishcd,^ i.C'will be necesisary bo enruie (i) that the process of innovation will be per- 
manent'O^n^ fii) that a climate oi controlled experimentation will develop in accordance 
with sfhk ecsentiaUy personal imperatives of educational action and with the discovery of 
ai/T^native arrangements best suited to the evolution of these conditions: 
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Maiti and Irrimediate Factors to be Considered 

9. This formulation^ though necessarily abstract, may serve as a guide and a framework 
for the examination of seme factors wnich seem to have a more immediate and particular in- 
fluence on the generation v:>f' creativity m Portuguese schools. It is related to such 
institutional mc^^hanisms as the ad: iipistrat ion of education, the position of the school in 
the social environment, tno tr.»uiing and utilisation of teaching staff, research and 
development m the field of educ-^tion, and the present role of the inspectorate. 

THF PHESEN'T SITUATIO^' AS CONCERNS THK SELECTED FACTORS 

A. Institutional Arrangements 

A Centralised System of: School Administration 

10. As we have already shown, the system of school administration in Portugal, as in other 
countries with an administrative structure inspired by the Napoleonic tradition, is based 
on 3 concelitration of power and functions m central departments, situated in the country's 
capital city and directly dependent, even m matters of current management, upon the 
Government. 

Members of the governmental .team responsible; for national education may utilise - as 
m effect they' do - the juridical institution uf delegation of power, transferring certain 
kinds of decisions published yearL>' m the official gazette ("Diaro do Coverno") to the 
top civa servants, who manage the central services at director-general level or corres- 
ponding rank. But the use of delegated powers does not contradict the essentially cen- 
tralised nature. that characterises tie administration of education'in Portugal, 

This same centralisation is found m the administration of the various educational 
levels. All preparatory and secondary schools depend directly, without any intermediate 
link, from the General Directorates and therefore each of them has to be in touch with 
several central departments simultaneously i n / receiving orders and instructions from them 
according to their area of legal responsibility. The same pattern applies also to primary 
schools, although for these there is a network of bureaucratic departments at the regional 
level (school Directorates at the district level) and at local level (school Delegations 
at the council level or at school zones level, in metropolitan areas). These departments 
are .rectly subordinate to the "Direccao-Geral do Ensino Basico" (General Directorate for 
Basic Education) and have very limited powers. 

.Some other departments of the central administration have regional deputies with 
special responsibilities. But In spite of the intensive. reform at the central level 
carried out m September 1971, the administrative system still reflects not only the pat- 
tern of Portuguese public administration but also the former situation in which educational 
resources were concentrated on pupils at the primary level and the consequent distribution 
of schools. 

School and Social Life 
- ^1-1. ^As m other countries, preparatory and secondary schools in Portugal i«nd*to be 
hierarchical". Thu«-^the administrative structure described above is reflected m the in- 
ternal organisation-of the schooi_,in which the role of * ttie Headmaster is paramount. The 



1) The" are each nevertheless directly subordinate to JbnXx one General Directorate j 
respectively the "Direccao-Geral do Ensino Basico"| (General Directorate for Basic 
Education)* and the "Direccao-Geral do Ensino Secun[iario" (General Directorate for 
Secondary Education). 
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relative permanence of Headmasters in their positions, a conseC'.ience of a variety of 
circumstances, contributes to the hierarchical characteristics of the school. 

Associated with this factor, and reflecting aqam the Influence of instxtut i6nal 
mechanisms external to school, we can detect a certain isolation of the school within the 
broader context of social life. Thus to the isolation and Individ jal ism which, as a rule, 
characterise the work of educational agents , as a result of their training and the pattern 
of school organisation, we can add the segregation of the schooi itself within its 
immediate environment. 

Thus there are very few parents' associations, and where they exist they have few 
recognised rights in relation to public educational establibhirents. And if this isolation 
exists at the level of organised and systematic relationship with the families of students - 
an isolation broken only by sporadic and individual contacts - it also appears in the 
behaviour of each school in relation to the local conununity and to other schools in the 
same area. 

The Scheme for Stimulating Innovation 

12. The Portuguese teacher is traditionally endowed With an "epic" quality which tends to 
exalt his spirit of sacrifice, the nobility of his mission so often accomplished in ad- 
verse circumstances, and the difficulties of his work with the young people. The intention 
of this exaltation is normally to evoke gratitude or justice. But another purpose is to 
call attention to what the teacher needs' if he is to accomplish his mission. 

In this context problems like salary structure (considered in absolute terms and in 
comparison with that of other civil servants), professional career, and access to per- 
manent education or retraining processes are at present under roview, and it is generally 
expected that improvements in uhese conditions will bring about improvements in the 
teachers' performance. Nevertheless these are. not the only facl^ors of importance in 
schemes for the stimulation of innovation. 

13. The teacher's professional status is certainly an important factor in the context of 
innovation. In Portugal, there are different statuses according to the level or branch of 
education m which he works, whether in primary school, in preparatory school, in classical 
secondary school or in technical secondary school. -The conditions necessary to reach the 
top professional category at these various levels are defined, after which the salary in- 
creases depend on the number of working years, on higher qualifications acquired in the 
meantime by the teacher, or on me^<t.(l) The qualifications demanded for the top profes- 
siona egory are those considered necessary for the full practice of teaching. 

.ough no material compensation is provided for such cases, the teacher is fre- 
quently invited, according to the educational level of the centre where he teaches, to put 
into practice certain innovations established l^y the central departments of administration, 
namely those resulting frci the approval of new syllabuses or pedagogical methods. To this 
end, or in order to update teaching methods^ each year the central administration launches 
schemes for improving the professional competences of teachers. The use of educational 
technology is limited except for television at the preparatory school level. 

The Teacher Training Institutions 

14. As noted earlier, the initial training of teachers is a contributory factor to the 
present position of creativity m the school. At present, the existing teacher training 



1) Exception is made in cases when there is an invitation to fulfil specific functions 
such as the Headmaster of an educational establishment, or the methodology of teacher 
or assistant lecturer of the probationary training of secondary scnoo} teachers. 
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instituttons prepare teachers for primary education, ( 1 ) for physical education(2) and or 
teaching the mentally handicapped. (3) The Arts Faculty provides courses in Pedagogical 
sciences, attendance at which is compulsory for some categories of teacher. Towards the 
end -of 1971. within the framework of the science faculties, a university degree in 
Educational Sciences was created and all the students with a bachelor's degree have access 

'''u'the preparatory and secondary school teachers wish to obtain a definite status they 
have to carry out one year's probationary training and pass the appropriate examnation. 
The number of educational centres where such probationary training could take place was, 
until the end of 1971, extremely limited; at the same time the number of teachers with in- 
complete initial training. and, therefore, precarious status was very high. In July 1971, 
the number of schools equipped to provide this probationary training was increased. The 
year's work is carried out under the supervision of specialised staff and demands among 
other things the acquisition of both general and specialised teaching skills and a know- 
ledge of school management. (4) 

15 This brief description gives the idea of the paucity of institutions existing until 
recently in Portugal for the initial training of teachers, but it also indicates the 
present rate of change for the better through recourse to special solutions (for instance 
probationary training or intensive courses provided in the university to complete the 
scientific education of working- teachers) or through the schemes for further qualification 
-(such as the university degree in Educational Sciences created in the scie.nces faculties) 
in view of the fact that administrative structure and bchool-environment boundaries provide 
an unfavourable context for change, changes resulting from an integrated system of training 
(initial, permanent or recurrent) will undoubtedly make an in-.portant contribution to the 
improvement of the teachers' capacity to handle innovation. 

R --S D in the Field of Innovation 
i6 But these are not the only institutional factors affecting the creativity of the 
schools, in fact, the structure and function of tne educational system Itself needs to be 
the object' of permanent evaluation. This can be achieved through research activities 
oriented towards a systematic and in-depth study o£ the educational process, of its nature 
and of the way in which it should develop within specific social co-ordinates, present and 
future Although'there have been a good many investigations of "an experimental nature, 
made without the help of sufficient numbers of specialised staff and without an appropriate 
• -methodologv, particularly in the preparation of new syllabuses, serious applied research 
and dovelooment m the field of education has, to date, been rare and confined to a few 
institutions only. (5) This in itself reduces the possibilities of broadening the scope 

■ of teacher training and does not. enable the system to adopt properly evaluated Improve- 
ments Similar limitations are observable also in the social fields, which in one way or 
anothen have close connections with education. The problem is related to the orientation 

( 

,) The Primary Education Teacher Training Schools, which provide 2- year courses and 
' access to which demands a minimum of .9 years' schooling. 

2) The Physical Education Teacher Training Schools ^nd the "Instituto f 
Educacao Fisica" (National Institute for Physical Education) which is a short cyoXe 
higher education institution. 

3) The "Instituto Aurelio da Costa Ferreira". 

■ 4) see "Estagios Pcdagogicos" (Pedagogical probationary training), Boletim da Comissao 

« .Orientadore, No. 1 , 1971/.1972. 
5) These are the "Centro ^<^,^-estigacao Pedagogica^ (P^ Centre, of the 

Gulbenkian Foundation, ^he "Gabinete de =^^^3^ ,Ls e Planeamento da Accao 

°' "^"^^^-^^ Educational 

Research. 
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of science policy itself. As recoimended by the OECD ^th Conference of the Ministers of 
Science (Paris, Octobc-r, 1971), priority should be given to the social sciences in view of 
their generally slow state of progress in comparison with the other fields of scientific 
development. 

B. The Role of the Inspectorate ( 1 ) 

V 

The Organic Structure of the Inspectorate 
17. Portugal has an inspectorate for private educational establishments and another for 
public educational establishments. The latter is d;Lf ferentiated according to educational 
level - primary, preparatory and secondary - and again within secondary education it is 
different for the classical secondary school and the technical secondary school. Leaving 
aside the special case of the inspectorate for private teaching, the fundamental problem 
to be considered here is the relationship betwee/. inspectorate activities and the pedago- 
gical responsibilities assigned to the different central departments of the educational 
administration. In this field we come across different solutions for the different educa- 
tional levels or degrees. These different solutions may eventually be explained by the 
tact that the legal provisions regarding the inspectorate were issued at different times 
and were therefore guided by different notions about its activities. Inspectors are 
either gathered together, with autonomy (as is the case for preparatory education) or with- 
out it, in the General Directorates, or form separate groups whose heads report directly 
to the Minister of Education. In this latter case, which applies to the in,-^pection of 
classical secondary schools and private teaching, the relations with the corresponding 
General directorate are defined in terms of "collaboration". 

18. Inspectorate activities are normally conducted from the capital city, exceptions be- 
ing the inspection of primary schools (which involves school district directorates ^and 
council delegations) and of preparatory education (which is based on geographical areas). 
The inspectorate for preparatory education wai? established only recently to cover the 
area corresponding Co the old compulsory post-nrimary level. This re-constitution makes 
good some of the deficiencies of the previous system. 

The Activities of the Inspectorate 

19. One of the greatest problems of the present inspectorate is to strike the right balance 
between giving guidance, administration and disciplinary supervision. The predominantly 
repressive nature of control and supervision activities is incompatible with the approach 
required when guidance is being given. Indeed, the reserve and even mistrust with^which 
the control function is regarded actually impairs the efficacy of pedagogical guidance' 
which, after all, should be the most important activ'ity of the inspectorate. 

Nevertheless, it is not always easy for a single individual on the inspectorate staff 
to fulfil both functions efficiently. It is also relevant that the disciplinary activi- 
ties, being more strictly regulated, more pressing and yet slower-moving, take more of his 
time than pedagogical guidance. To overcome these disadvantages, at least at preparatory 
education level, distinction is made between the two activities and seme inspectors have 
been assigned chiefly to duties of a disciplinary nature. 

Additionally, there is a disparity between the functions ascribed to the inspectorate 
and the number of inspectors act.ually available to carry them out. This contributes to the 

I) A more detailed description of organisation of school inspection in Portugal can be 
found m "Notas 3obre a situacao da inspeccao do ensino na Metropole" (Notes on the 
situation of school inspection in mc -opolitan territory) by SILVEIRA, Luis L., 
^E/B/72.1, GEPAE, Lisbon, June 1972. * , . 
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limited development of pedacjoglcal guidance activities,, which, with some emphasis, is 
legally assigned to the inspectors and from which so much could be expected in the way of 
strengthening the schools' capacity to deal with innovation. 

The Career and Recruitment of Inspectors 
20. The minimum requirement for entry to the inspector category is to have been a teacher 
at the relevant educational level. Only in relation to the guidance functions do inspec- 
tors of primary education need to have previously attended special courses. Appointment 
of inspectors is generally by ministerial choice. This system is detrimental to the 
creation of a career structure m the service because it does not allow for any legitimate 
and reliable expectations of promotion to the teachers mo^t qualified for the position of 
inspector , 

Normally inspectors remain in their appointments for periods of three years, which 
may be renewed indefinitely. This system has the disadvantage of insecurity because, if 
the three years' tenure is not renewed, the inspector returns to his former position of 
teacher. Such insecurity may adversely affect the independence necessary for carrying out 
the inspector's 30b. On the other hand, the system in force has consequences which do not 
correspond with the purpose for which it wa^ established. Thus, most of the inspectors 
remain in their appointments for successive periods and in this way their situation becomes 
permanent in as much as the remuneration for the inspection functions consists of a monthly 
gratuity added to the teacher's So ary. ^^t>wever, this gratuity will only be paid in full 
If the inspectors perform a miniir.um f 15 days' externa^ service each month. 

In many respects, this system w " uncergo ma3or changes as a result of the reform of 
the central structures of the PortUgue e Ministry of Education which took effect in 
September 1971. ^ 

.FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS AS THEY CONCERN THE SELECTED FACTORS 

A. The New Structures 

The Administration of Education 
21. It WAll not be easy to initiate, nor even to contemplate with a minimum degree of 
. reality, a system of administration of education in Portugal radically different from the 
one that is presently in force. It i9 however possible to make the existing pattern work, 
withm the respective legal framework but in a rather different manner, ^f its full 
potentiality is explored to its very limits or its most promising lines are developed to 
their full extent. 

In fact, bearing in mind contemporary trends in publicladministration based on a 
stron<j executive power, we find that the adaptation of that principle to the Portuguese 
case has been' characterised by a certain opening of " boundaries between the political and 
the executive and between the administrative and the executive. However, there seem to be 
traditional and soci,ological factors that militate against the possibility of a radical • 
separation between the two types of executive power or the adoption of a high degree of 
functional and territorial autonomy, as in the case, for instance, in some Anglo-Saxon 
countries . 

This beinq so, some possible ways of improving the administration of education seem 
to be- re-shaping its central structures in accordance with the principles of hori2ontal 
fun ctioning; (1) the progressi ve withdrawal of the overload of current management matters 

n Rocent examples of this kind of 'change are the reforms carried out in the French and 
Spanish Ministries of Education and later in the Portuguese Ministry of National 
Education. r* 
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that presently encumbors the work of the governmental team for national education; and 
finally the territorial decentrdUsation of power with regard to specific issues to the 
regional level. On the other hand, and as a guideline for administrative action, it is 
important that there should be a distinct improvement m communication between the centre 
and the local and regional school authorities and, even, communities at large. Keeping 
the latter informed is necessary so that the improvement xn schools may be assisted by 
participation from outside their walls. 

22. As mentioned earlier, the reform of September 1971 in the central structure of the, 
Portuguese Ministry of National Education tried to take these criteria into account or at 
least to open ways that might make possible an evolution in that direction. 

The law, by replacing a purely vertical structure with a horizontal organisation of 
services, has introduced a change of a limited nature; but it stresses the fact that it 
had been possible "to take a ina^or step forward b/ separating the scientific, pedagogical 
and disciplinary problems of education - which have been handed over to the general- 
directorates of education - from the technical aspects of staff, installations and equip- 
.ment and administrative and financial management, which are to be dealt with by a general- 
directorate of school administration" .( 1 ) 

On the other hand, the same law admits that "education cannot fail to keep pace with 
the efforts that are being made to regionalise the territory of Portugal in Europe. Apart 
from the administrative advantages and improvement of management arising from rational geo^ 
graphical decentralisation, educational work should fully share in regional development 
through responsible, appropriate bodies". (2) To attain such a goal the same law states 
"that as regards th'e brganisation and functions of the educational system, Portugal will 
be divided into areas based on educational needs", and that in each of these areas "organs 
and external departments of the various general-directorates necessary will be set up as 
needs indicate" . (3) 

23. Thus the administrative regionalisat icn of Portuguese education will be a long pro- 
cess as, in a sense, it goes against tradition. Nevertheless, a great deal is expectei 
from the role to be played by the regional administrative structures in their communica- 
tion with the schools and local cormiunities and in their articulation with the institutions 
of teacher training and with the schemes of pedagogical inspection and guidance. 

Teacher Training 

24. Within thx2 framework of the new plan for Portuguese education Published in January 
1971 the future of teacher training raises some Doints for discussion. For instance, 
primary and pre-primary teacher training in the new proposals relate to the level of the 
last stage of secondary education, although in the meantime there has been a growing hope 
that the respective courses will be of three years (4) instead of two, as they are at pres- 
ent, and that the number of school years necessary for access to those courses in future 
will be 10 instead of 9. It is maintained, however, and this is acceptable as a principle, 
that those courses should be raised to* the post-secondary level as "a better solution to 
secure qvaiif ic&tions for the new type of teachers required to reorganise"" and modernise 
the corresponding schools",. 

1) See "Lei Organica do Mmisterio da Educacao Nacional" (Organic Law of the Ministry of 
National Education). Lisbon, Impresa Nacional, 1971, ->age 15. 

2) Ibid., page 12. 

3) Ibid. , pa «s 20 and 21 . 

4) "Sugestoes para una reforma das escolas do magisterio" (Suggestions f<5r the reform of 
teacher training schools), IE/A/72.I, GEPAE, June 1972. 
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Practical reasons and the need for a great number of teachers(l) for the next 4 years 
within coR*.pulsory education (which will be of 8 years as from 1974/1975) may have contri- 
buted- to postponement of the deci^on to provide post-secondary training at this level; , 
but the difficulties could be solved, perhaps more realistically, by the adoption of a new 
status for basic and secondary education teachers. If the latter were paid on the basis 
of academic and professional qualifications, and not on the level of the School where they 
teach, as happens at present, the primary teachers might be stimulated to obtain higher 
qualifications which would command better salaries without their having to stop working 
at' their present level of educ ^lon. In this way it would be possible progressively to 
refresh the prar.ary teaching s^aff. 

25. This proposal is of the greatest importance because it would have far-reaching con- 
sequences. All basic and secondary educational agents would be encouraged thereby to 
obtain degrees or academic qualifications or to devote themselves to more rewarding re- 
search and development work. \ teaching career outlined according to this pattern might 
eventually become a powerful instrument for developing the capacity of the teachers them- 
selves to deal with creativity and innovation, despite the practical difficulties of its 
implementation. (2) 

The principal institutions for teacher training provided for in the projected 
Portuguese educational system are the Higher Teacher Training Colleges . Their purpose will 
be to "train students to be teachers ia the first stage of secondary schools", (3) which, 
according to the proposals under consideration, will correspond to the 4 years of post- 
primary compulsory education, and will haVe , 3ust as universities, the power to confer the 
bachelor's degree. The Higher Teacher Training Colleges will most probably be the future 
teacher training schools for all the basic education teaching staff and may thus have an 
important role in' the framework of regional e<^cational activities. 

26. There are many ideas (4) about the role to b^played by these Higher Teacher Training 
Colleges. Besides being oriented towards the initial training of teachers, they are also 
expected to implement the results of applied research ^and development, to co-operate in 
the retraining and permanent education of teachers, to .co-operate in the pedagogical 
guidance of the schools in their own geographical areas, ,to be receptive to the local 
educational and cultural necessities and fina ' to assist the regional bodies' in the 
administration of education. It has even been tated that these departments "together 
with the pedagogical complexes formed by the various Higher Teacher Training Colleges may, 
in future, be the leading centres, facilitating the adoption of a new, decentralised and 
more humane Portuguese educational system". (5) In this way they would assume a fundamental 
importance in Portuguese educational development in the present decade. 

Meanwhile, in each university. Institutes of Education will be set up, where those 
who have already obtained a bachelor's degree in university or non-university courses may 



1) At present compulsory education in -Portugal is of 6 years. See "Provisao do Pessoal 
docente par^o sistema escolar portugues" (Estimates of teaching^taf f for the 
Portuguese school system), IV P.F. 9. "GEPEA, May 1972. 

2) See "Matrizes do pessoal docente dos ensinos ba^ico c secundario" (Matrices of ba.«;ic 
■and secondary teaming staff)/ ER/C/72. 1, GEPAE, September, 1972. 

3) See "Projecto d/ sistema escolar" (Projected educational system) Lisbon, Ministry of 
National Education, January 1971, page 11. 

4) -See "Sugestoes para um projecto de criacao das Escolas Normals Superiores" (Sugges- 

tions for a project concerning the establishment of Higher Teacher Training Colleges), 
IE/A/72.2, GEPAE, July 1972. , 
.5) See "O IV Piano de Fomento (1974/79): principals objectives da politica de 

valorizacao dos recursos humanos" (The IV Development Plan (1974/79): its main pur- 
poses to perform the revaluation of ^human resources policy), IV P.F.I., GEPAE, 
November 1971, page 3J>, 
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obtain a highei detjree which will entitle them to teach their subjects m secondary schools 
without any further training. These Institutes of Education will work closely wi^th the 
National Institute of Pedagogy which is alfeo to be set up and will probably be a centre 
for research in^the educational sciences* 

27. The Higher Teacher Training Colleges as well as the Institutes of Education will thus 
be that part of the structure of higher education conceived as being "an interrelated 
system of institutions which, while pursuing very different and specific aims will, .how- 
ever, adjust to one another through appropriate functional relationships" ,( 1) 

The existence of efficient structures for the initial training of teachers will be 
no means be sufficient to guarantee the type of teacher required by a "creative" con- 
ception of education. Oust as important, surely, will be the mechanisms of retraining, 
guidance and permanent assistance, as well as an adequate^ policy for employing those 
teachers in a career of a new pattern. It will also be necessary that the whole scheme 
whenever possible should have a markedly regional character.* This would be achieved 
through the progressive dissemination of Higher Teacher Training Colleges and more local 
centres of assistance for teachers. 

The Development of Research 
28* It is hoped that in time a new process of Research and Development in the field oN 
education will develop. On account of their university location, the Institutes of 
Education together with the National Institute of Pedagogy will naturally form privileged 
centres of fundamental and applied research and thus help^ to strengthen the innovation-*^ 
generating sources. Five of them will be set up on an experimental basis jiuring the 
1972-73 school year. ] 

But the main problem is not the number and quality of research centres. Research, 
should be a preoccupation running generally through the whole educational system. Clas- 
sical problems of science policy, like the existence of a "critical mass" in research 
teams, the selection of subjects and projects that should be given priority according to 
observed needs, participation in a climate of cor.f rontatipn, dialogue and international 
exchanges in this field, seem to be some of the indispensable conditions if these R&D 
activities in the field of education are to be productive. It is equally important to 
give effective distribution to the research results and to ensure that the research aiid 
development activities of the Higher Teacher Training Colleges ma^'o a^ lasting impression 
on the teachers trained and assisted by them. ^' 

Finally, we must not lose sight of the fact that R&D in *thf field of education 
should be a part of a broader social sciences research programme /that can be expected to 
provide much fundamental data of relevance to the strictly educational research. • 

B. A Possible Pattern for the Inspectorate within the New Structure 

29. From what has been said already, it will not be difficult to^ iJnagine what shape the . 
inspectorate should take m relation to the new structures of educfation and of teacher 
training. | 

As far as its organic structure is concerned, the new centlral organisation of the^ 
Ministry of National Education requires that the functions of inspection and peda^gical 
guidance of public schools be incorporated in the General Directorates responsible for 
those schools; as to the private schools, these functions will be carried out by the same 
departments but m collaboration with the General Inspectorate of Private Education, which 

i; See **Linhas gerais da reforma do Ensino Superior" (Guidelines of the reform of higher 
education). Ministry of National Education, January 1971, page 6. 
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continues to have autonomy and some, although fewer, specific functions. However, the way 
in which the inspectors will carry out their functions within the framework of each General 
Directorate is still to k^e defined. In this connection it should be stressed that ifisuch 
incorporation "may be helpful to secure the desired unity of action in'each of those 
departments, through the interrelation between the executive and management tasks and those 
of inspection and supervision", it may, on the other hand, "hinder the indispensable 
independence of the inspection services which will not easily tend to discuss the faults 
of the administration to which they belong". 

30. There are two ways in which this difficulty may be circumvented. First, in the re- 
form of the Ministry of Education a body of inspectors m the National Board of Education 
was set up with re'sponsibilities for, inter alia, "far-reaching and delicate functions". 
This body could act, it* necessary, as a court of second instance for inspectorate affairs. 
The second. way is for the inspection services of the GeneraT Directorates to create new 
departments with their own authori^ and structure. 

Finally, a third solution cou^ be found for the difficulty if,*besides putting a 
greater stress on their functions of pedc^gogical guidance, some inspectors were directly 
attached to the regional departments of the administration of education and worked in 
collaboration with the teacher training centres, that is the new Higher Teacher Training 
Colleges. 

•As to the duties of the inspectorate, it is important to note that the function of 
administrative and financial supervision was, by the above-mentioned reform, entrusted to 
a new General Directorate of School Administration. This gave the inspectors some relief 
from activities for which they had not been fully prepared. But when the educational 
Genera'l Directorates were given the functions of pedagogical guidance and inspection as 
well as of disciplinary action, it was not made cle^r whether "these functions will con- 
tinue as a responsibility of the inspection services". If they will, it might be appre- 
ciate to allocate the functions of guidance and those of a disciplinary nature to 
different individuals. 

31. i;.astly, with regard to the recruitment of inspectors and their career, it is necessary 
to dignify the profession and to train its members, particularly in the pedagogical field, 
m order to ensure an appropriate relationship between the inspectors and the teachers. 
This would not only render th^ inspector's career more attractive, but it would qualify 
those who wish to leave- it for a career in teaching. 

This, might eventually open the way for a more efficient guidance-inspector career. He 
would be entrusted with greater powers for pedagogical intervention, making it possible for 
him to become an effective agenb for the dissemination of innovative pro3ects. It would 
connect him more directly with the regional life and administration and with the teacher 
training institutions^ without, however hampering his independence, and it would progres- 
sively relieve him of disciplinary functions. The replacement of the irupervisor-inspector 
by the guidance-inspector may not exclude the existence of disciplinary, and administrative 
and financial supervisors, but it would certainly .help to reshape the personality of the 
inspector, 'making him an important factor of evaluation, control and stimulation of the 
educational process in each school. 

And taken together with the other measures suggested, ' by this means too it would be 
possiblt! to advance gradually towards the flexible^functioning of the articulated. network 
of structures and agen.ts, w^ich are the fundamental factors of creativity in the ^ 
Portuguese schobls. ' , ' 

c^rK . . . , 



IX. INSTRUMENTS FOR THE PROMOTION OF CREATIVITY IN 



SCHOOLS IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
by 

Hans'ceorg Rommel 
Educational Planning Unit, Federal Ministry of 
Education and Science, Bonn, Germany 



1. The purjjose^of this paper is to survey the instruments* ^nd methods of educational 
planning ava, lable in the Federal Republic of Germany for the promotion and stimulation of 
"creativity" within the school. 

The basic structures of responsibility in Uie school system are set by two factors: 

- The federalistic system . Responsibility for the school system lies with the in- 
dividual states (eleven Lander); they . regulate standards, organisation, curricula 

"etc. -The teachers are civil servant^s of the Land. The communities bear part^f 
* the cost of building and non-teaching staff , "the proportion of state aid differing 
as 'between 't^e Lander. / 

- The state school system . Schools are, as a rule, public institutions, w^h teacn- 
er qualification-requirements, subjects^ to be taught, examinations and 
qualifications, maximum cost of. equipment, number of pupils per form and such like 
being subject to uniform state regu].ations. ^Additionally there are* some private 
schools and mo^t of these conform to the same .regulations with respect to 
official approval and state aid. *."Mod61 Schools" and "Experimental Groups" 
creasingly deviate from the standards set, state approval being given in each • 
individual case. On the pedagogical sf<ie, however, the individual teacher has 
considerable freedom of choice in matters of trurriculum, materials, methods and 
assessment provided this is exercised wilhin the statutory "subject mat ^ jr . guide- 
lines" and th^ set number qf periods per 9iil:^ject. ' 

2. In the field of educational planning and research {understood to include innovation 
ti ... 

experiments and evaluation), the Lander may call for co-operation and support from the 

Federal Government (Bund) . 

In addition to the Lander administrations and the various planning agencies or in- 
struments set up to further the pur^pose of any individual Land, there are var^aus bodies 
for plani\ing and co-ordination on the national scale, namely: " • 

- The "Deutscher Bildungsrat" (Educati(i)n Council, BR) , an independent national 
advisory body for Bund and Lander; 

- The "Standige Konferenz der Kultusminister der Lander" (Permanent Conference of the 
Land Ministers of 'Educa,feion andCultural Affairs; KMK) , the main instrument for 
ensuring- national coherence through i'nter-Lander co-ordination; 

- The "Bund-Lander-Kommission fur Bildungsplanung" (Hynd-Lander Commission for 

t '* 

Educational Planning; BLK), a body comb^.ning th^ ministers responsible for matters 
of education at both levels. This was^set up ii\ 1970 to intensify co-ordinated 
educational reform, its main assignment being tO;.'c'raft a Qeveloproent pl^n for 

f* 
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Education up to '1985 (including cost and financing) for presentation to the heads 
of governments (Federal Chancellor and ^ Prime Ministers) for approval. 

Infrastructure for Innovation and C reativity 

3. The following may give some Mdication of the main functions of these bodies as they ^ 
conc«3rn> the "creativity ot the school" ; 

a) The BR gat-hers top level independent expertise on education - which is bound to 
include educational policy thinking - and presents it in the form of recommenda- 
tions on overaU structural and organisational development. In years past these 
recommendations have proved to be the main starting point for reform programmes 
and projects. At present the issues. of "democratisation" (in the sense of par- 
ticipation of different groups-in decision-making) and ."creativity in the learn- 
ing process" are at the centre of the BR's deliberations. 

The ELK tries to assess these proposals, together with possible alternatives, from 
the point of view of adm-inistrative and policy responsibility, feasibility and 
financing,- and translates what has been accepted iko measures, quantities,^ and 
time-tables. It seems that the BR advisers favour V idea of basing reform 
strongly on the teachers and the individual school, whereas the planning and 
administration experts of the ministries in tl.e BLK and its committees are more ^ 
inclined to give ce;itral administration the larger share of ini,tiative. 
Co-ordination of administrative-measures concerning school organisation, curricula, 
examination requirements etc. is mainly carried out in the KMK. The individual^ 
.. • Lander have increasingly set up experiments and curriourunT-deveippment projects. 
Being stimulated by g''eneral public' demand for reform, BR recommendations and the 
new discussion of reform programmes in the BLK with the a^ed attraction of 
financial support from the Bund. Some Lander have re^^^rfTfly pu^ forward draft bills 
that are intended^to ensure greater participation of community, parents, pupils • 
and teachers in educatioijal .policy . , * • -( 

d)- Additionally, there 'is considerable activity by som^ community councils and , 

administrations in the field of, innoV^ation experiments. ^ 
'e) several years ago the initiative of Individuals or groups of citizens led to the 
establishment of special experimental schools: in the; meantime such initiatives 
focus their activities rathe^on p rticular issues of the general system (e.g. 
"smaller classes for the smal les tcpupils I " ) . 
,4 Generally speaking, it seems that the "creativit>i;> issue today is being pursued by the 
/••professionais" - planners, scientists, teachers ,i«&-inistrator's - rather than by the 
'public It is viewed- withia the context of genei4l aims of reform, such as: secondary 
educatiSrfor an-, co-orc^inatioa^and combination of the so-called 'igeneral" and "voca- 
Wonai" curricula in upper sec6nd-ary and. vocational education: expansion and imprcvemej)t 
of pre-school education: how to- achieve reform of structures and curricula, What is the 
role of scientific research Institutes?:. How are the programmes and projects to be , ^ 
organised and administered - centrally from the administration, or with a griat deal of 

' local autonomy? * x • * . , " c ' » 

. These problems and qu^st;ions are reflected in the work of the^BLK-Commlttee for 
mn.-.-ation and its activity l,n'the promotion , and co-ordination of innovation experiments. 
The.e expe-riments cover the full range' reform issues, 'from pr^-schoo^l education- and . 
inteoration o€ t;ho handicapped' to^ codrses leading to a combined vocational ^d university 
entrance qualification, from socialisation questibns to new method, of achievement. control 
• or the use- of eduf:ational technoldgy in "self-stfldy programmes. In ihe desigft and the 
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execution of the projects, scientists, teachers, planners, government and conununity 
administrators are Involved. Whereas activities that were understood to carry the threat 
of Deopardising' Lander autonomy (such as the establishment of a national institute to co- 
ordinate and administer curriculum development) failed on the grounds of the constitutional 
policy issues involved, the programme for innovation experiments has expanded considerably 
and has contributed to ncreasing as well as structuring innovation activities. 

Educational Experiments and Innovation 

5. The ba'iic structure of the experimental system is as follows: 

In Ma\ Bund and Lander signed an agreement on the joint linancmg and co- 

ordination :>:: educational experiments. The BLK charged its Innovation Committee dC) with 
working out the details, reviewir.vj the pro! „s submitted for support by the authorities 
(i.e. m most cases one of the Lander) and making a recommendation as to federal support 
which, as a rule, amounts to 50 per cent oi the special cost ("innovative plus") of the 
experiment or model. In the IC, thq Bund has li votes, each of the U Lander has one. In 
matters of individual pro3ect applications, however, the final ^'Ote is usually unanimous. 
Formally, the decision of the IC is not bu.ding for- the iJiind, »jut de facto the Federal 
Ministry for Education and : ^.■\ce h , always accepted the decisions, for it carries the 
Bund votes, has the funds purpose m its budget, oarticipates m the discussions 

and voting procedure and ii ases hr.^J by indication of interest stimulated certain of 

the project applications. next year it is expected that review of the applications 

on the Bund side from the point of view of budgetary regulations will be completed before 
discussion in the IC, so that approval there - which can only come about with the 11 Bund 
votes -will also be formally binding in principle as well as in amount. 

6. A special Working Group for Innovation^^dels (WG-IM) was set up by the IC to pre- 
screen the applications and, more important, to define certain areas or issues of special 
.interest' for experiments. The main basis for that definition was furnished by the s>o- 

/call^d "Interim Report on the Development Plan for Educatic. " of the BLK. This report 
/ contains the basic structural aims (together with th^. ensuing quanti f iccitions and financial 
/ demc^nds until 1985) on which agreement had been reached, e.g. expansion of pru-schoo 
education for the five-year-old; secondary education ("scientifically oriented basic 
education") for all members of the 10 - 15 age group; closer co-oidination and interlinking 
betwee^n the bO-far separate systems of general and vocational education for the 16 - 18/19 
age group m organisation curricula. Many questions of operational ioing these aims, 
and also some basic issue i, ..owever, were left open - for example, "pre-school for t*"^ 
5-year-bld" as part of Kindergarten or as first year of a new, two-year "introductory 
stage" of primary school? "Secondary education for all" for the 10 - 15 age group in 
coiaprehensive schools or through a set of changes within Lhe three-tier system?. Model 
experiments, then*, v/ere to serve further clarification. Some of the issues to which 
answers are sought m such experiments are: 

- Kindergarten versus 2-year "introductory stage" at primary school for S- and 6-year- 
olds; 

c mprehensive schools for the 10 - 16 age group; 

- various types of "comprehensive junior college" for the 16 - 18/19 age group 
(oeneral cum-vocationa 1 ) ; 

integration of the hcindicapp^J into general scnools; 

reform of vocational education and training by restructuring organisation and 
curricula (basic training for a larger "vocational field*' first, followed by 
increasing specialisation) . 
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7 These examplen show an interest in organisational concepts or general principles 
rather than concrete problems of curricula or content. In a federal system they must, of 
course, leave room for different kinds of im, emendation because the basic responsibility 
for education rests with tne individual Lander. What complicates things further is dif- 
fe^nces of opinic-> a->d interest in educational policy between the Bund and the LancJer 
and in other cases, differences between the policy views of governments supported by the 
social democratic and the liberal democratic parties (Bund and six Lander) on the one hand 
and those of goverr.ments supported By the Christian Democratic party (five Lander) on the 
other. Nevertheless, co-operation and discussion of project areas and individual projects 
have led to a large area of common ground. -including basic criteria for technical details, 

uestions of content and priorities among the experts who - as members of their respective 
ministries where they are in charge of the execution themselves - si t on the working gro.,p 
and in the committee. As a rule, they all have a firm background of personal experience 
in teaching as well as planning and administration. 

8. Each experiment is to be accompanied by an evaluation proiect, preferably to be car- 
ried oat by s ientists and teachers in co-operation. Assessment of these projects for the 
IC was at first assigned to a special working group that consisted mainly of educational 
scientists nominated ^by the ministries. Practical questions of co-ordination as well as, 
probably, basic differences of outlook between the "scientific interest" and the "educa- 
tional policy and innovation interest" led to a change, and now evaluation projects are 
discussed by the first working group as well, together with the experimental project that 
is to be evaluated, scientific expertise being called in on an ad hoc basis. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that this is a procedure oi reviewing projects for the purpose of 
recommending them for federal support. Before the project - experiment or evaluation - 
comes up for review, it is worked out on the Land level, all Lander naving already 
developed a system to ensure scientific expertise in working out and executing experimental 

and evaluation projects. , 

The latent conflict - typical of all policy planning processes within parliamentary 
systems - between experts and administrators on the one hand and representatives of par- 
liamentary respons- lity on the other, has led in some Lander to the situation that 
federal co-financing for each individual project must be approved by the Prime Minister's 
office and/or a parliamentary corrrittee. 

Ex perimental Groups, l.^stead of Individ ual Pilot Schools 

9 The authority of the Lander in educational matters is thus acknowledged and main- 
tained on the other hand, there is a general interest - shared by the governments as 
veil as educational reformers such as those gathered in the "Deutscher Hi Idu.igsrat" 
(National Advisory Council on Education; BR) - in ensuring overall reform on the basis of 
nation-wide comparable expariments. The BR-proposals for a large seriec of experiments 
with comprehensive schools and with full-day schools (at least 40 each) foresaw somewhat 
autonomous Individual institutions operating within a rather wide and flexible framework 
of regulations for organisation and curricula. The schools that were started under the 
programme in 1968/69 have in fact maintained a good deal of this philosphy and self- 
interpr.tation'. As a matter of fact, it is more compatible than often thought with the 
alleged "authoritarian" structure of the traditional German school system, since the so- 
called "framework regulations" for curricula arP so vague as to leave the school, or 
rather the teacher, a wide field for individual implementation, furthermore, the tradi- 
tional public administration staff limited itself tc the more formal aspects of 
supervision. 
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10. The hopes that these Isolated, rather autonomous schools would ^velop into master 
patterns for copy were unfulfilled, however, and .the same goes for the hop'es that new. 
institutes would soon provide the material for d thor.OL>9h reform of curricula, Ttomendoils^ 
energy was invested in the production of smaller curriculum units, but development was 
largely isolated/ often without full knowledge of recent developme .s in learning i,s>chol- 
o,y„ and curriculum research. .In some cases, the "pilot" aspect of tb qdei schools mad- 
them focal points of social policy issues and thus the object of gen^ political con- 
troversy or of conflict between administration and teachers. Successful ^developments and 
experiences remained without influence beyond the individual institution, smcfe there was 
no developed system for dissemmat lor. . Whereas these schools aimed at a complete struc- 
tural reform (mainly comprehensive education), another set of experiments was started by 
some Lander to try out certain individual aspects of reform ift a group of existi^ 
institutions, without a complete change of structure and content (e.g. the Mam^ model for 
Ui^per secondary general education) . From the Hessen experience in curriculum development 
It teems that one way to assure regional co-operation in curriculum development - rather 
than "grass-root" work at each experimental school - is not to make funds for that purpose 
availv^ble to the lo^ividual school but to regional groups. 

11. The main point of the above remarks is that, on the basis of these experiences, the ^ 
Lander admini ,trations cend increasingly' to move away from the individual -pilot school 
concept to that of a regionally co-ordinated "experimental group". It is hoped that this 
will allow for a more economic strategy of financing and for a quicker dissemination of _ 
innovation through the system as a whole.. Special attention is given to ensuring a greater 
participation of teachers, sti. lents and parents m this scheme., 

12. The regional systems tnat are now developing differ in a number of details, and some 
of these differences may again be due to the interplay of interests and educational policy 
principles of the social groups concerned and of government and administration. It is 
dif/icuit to say, in any case, which system would be best to yield more "creativity of the 
school" m a complex interplay between political climate, administration, community, to,ich- 
er-s, pupixs, parents and scientists. The Federal Republic seems to be at present at a 
stage where two basic lines of thought and experience in other countries are important 
factors: first, the Swedish idea of innovation in blocks or comprehensive units, under a 
sjMTong centralised administration and with curriculum development organised in stages 
(frame set by poll y authorities; detailed curricijlar guidelines worked out by school 
administration, scientists, and .each.:s; material worked out by publishers). Secbndly, 
t^perience from the United States that complete "package" curricula "handed down" to the 
teacher, be they ever so good, will be ineffective with regard to innovation and 
motivation. 

Emphasis on Regional Structures ' / ' 

13. In the Federal Republic, any kind of innovation entre indQpendent of the Administra- 
tion would be unlikely to succeed. The real question then, is how "block development" n 
curriculum constru:tion should be set in the^network (>f responsibilities and interestiJ. 
The following are some of the operating procedur-es employed at. present: 

- the regional system is run, and co-ordinated by the administration throu<^i a V_V 
.special institute thac is integrated into the administration {Sayern, Cf^tre for 

Educational I^esearch, under Education Ministry); > \ , 

- control of the regional system is by elected, representatives of the participating 
teaching staff (new BR draft proposal for large-scale model kindergarten and pre- 
school education programme); 
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admlniJitratlon co-ordir\ates and operafos rhe system through appointed development 
groups of .teachers (with a smaller n«ioleusVn charge of each group), without an 

h. il'^.stitute (Hessen, comprehensive 

/ 



interim agent such as a dependent research 
schools) ; ^ 

- administration staff gives general guidancy^ and initiative, teachers participating 
in experiments have ^ certain share in| development and control (Nordrhein- 
Westfalen, new co-op^-r at Ion model for comprehensive sch^ l development); 

- administration gives schools participating a wide remit of autoncwy in the develot - 
ment and choice of curricula In a first phase, hoping in a second phas6 to ensure 
selection and transfer of results through a system for centralised evaluation and 
dissemination (Baden-Wur ttemberg "pilot" schools f Niedersachsen at present, though 
about to be revised) ; 

- administration appoints mixed groups of scientists and teachers for curriculum 
development;' these curricula are then adopted and integrated in the schools 
through "self-experience t'eams" of teachers (Hessen) . 

14. In son^e Lander these procedures are used in different combinations. Tha follow.^ ^, 
however, cay be said to apply tu all the systems at present in use in the Federal Repu ic. 

- one no longer expects complete, comprehensive curricula developed by research 
institutes as a short- or even medium-term s ation. This seems to correspond with the 
international fate , of the idea of the teai^ner-proof curriculum and to favour a system of 
"aids for choice and individual structuring" - the scier-es being a possible exception. 

- Independent o£, but iri parallel with,"l:he regional development projects, the 
issue of new structures for participation in the individual school is gaining importance. 
For several years there has been a general trend towards greater contact and co-operation 
between teachers, parents and pupils - not only in general school life, but in teaching 
subject-matter also. In several Lander the staff of the school have received consider- 
able rights and powers in relation to the Director, who is the traditional administrative 
head and supervisor (all teachers are, as a rule, civil servants). In some cases of model 
schools the experu^ment includes replacing the Di^rector by a toam,' though only in two 
instances has the personal responsibility of a Direc^tor been absorbed into the full col- 

^-lective responsibilitv of a team. One Land, Niedersachsen, has specifically authorised 
model schools to work out a constitution of their own, which may allow for greater co- 
determination of the staff and even replace the Diiector, traditionally appointed for life,^ 
by a Head elected for a limited tenure only. ' In three Lander, draft bills are being dis- 
cussed in parliament which fbreseo a role for parents and pupils as well as for teachers 
in determining the* school's policy. It ir^st be said, though, thar. larger co-responsibility 
of pupils has not r<2Gulted so f?r in markedly more intensive ^pai ti cipation by the pupils. 
Some critics -attribute this to a lack of substance for qo-determination, particularly with 
regard to the school budget, which is laid down annuall^', m great detail and with cor- 
respondingly little flexibility, by the state or community administration.- The reasons 
seem to.be more compl-ex, however. . ^ - ' 

' - All regional 'systems are in one way or another linked with -the central planning 
(and administ.rative) authority of the Land. Local school administration, on the other* 
hand,*is not always brought into the system with the same consistency, 

- Particular emphasis* is Aaid upon the intensification of further training for teach- 
er,&. 'The main syrtem used at present is the traditional one of special several-day 
courses . 

' - For the special issue of innovation, curriculum development and structural changes, 
^t has become general practJLce to appoint special "moderators". These have no formal 
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•function in. further training, but they organise the flow of information and documentation, 
and they often hold key positions in regional groups for curriculum development. - 

- In the regional systems, both f rampwork-curr iculua and units worked ^t m detail 
are being developed and tried out, usually by mixed groups of scientists a«dl:eachers at 
model schools. 

- Everywhere an urgent need is felt for a system of documentation and information 
within each Land as well as at national level. However, steps to translate this need into 
reality have so far been quite modest. 

- The relationship between regional systems an^cientific institutes is as yet un- 
certain. Where these institutes are part of or di^tly dependent on the administration, 
they are usually charged with evaluation. In one Case, a special project group has been * 
set up at a university which also develops, the foundations ^r curricula. In general, 
however, the mam link that ensures the application of recent research results in experi- 
mental pro3ects is provided by the scientists^ and the younger teachers' Jwho have Dust 
finished their university training) co-operation on the projects. 

15. The general tendencies may thus be summarised as follows: 

Emphasis is changing to regional projects. They are opeiated by regional development 
groups, usually composed of teachers and scientists - sometimes under the control of 
representatives of the administration or of members of a resea/cn institute within th^ 
administrative structure, rarely under thr determining influence of the teachers themselves 
The system calls for regional documentation and information se^-vaces that are only just 
beginning to develop. It further calls for more open forms of bchcoi organisation with a 
greater share of co-responsibility for the teachers, in certain cases also for pupils and 
parents. It calls, finally, fcr the systematic introduction ' of the teachers to innovation 
through further education - in practice mostly through short-torir. special courses, in some 
cases also through "self-experience teams". 

The management structure of regional teams thus ranges from a rather rigid control by 
the administrative planning authority to a high degree of autonomy for the Individual 
group. From experience available it is difficult to say whether the one or the other is 
more likely to succeed. Success appears to depend as much on the setting of the group 
within the whole interplay of educational policy interests. Experience seems to indicate 
^that innovation via administrative control can' ef f icien^tly be brought about where teachers 
\nd policy'makers agree on the policy principle that innovations aim at improvements with- 
in the basic structure of the existing educational system. Where the polic. aim is to 
challenge .those b^isic structures as such and to find new ways and goals, a system combin- 
ing admmistrativ^mitiative and re3ponsii3ili ty with a wider remit for responsibility of 
the project groupsjBh^itrannves seem3 to have better chancts. 
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X. CREATIVITY OF THE SCHOOL; A STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT'S LEADERSHIP 



by 



William A, Shine 
New Jersey Department of Education, 
Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. 



1. This paper v/ill describe the experiences of a State department of education m attempt- 
ing to create a climate of acceptance for innovation. Its content deals with educational 
management at a level relatively remote from the student. In my judgement the process of 
administration of public education must be creative at all levels of a democratic State. 

If the administrative process maximises the, involvement of persons who have a direct in- 
terest in the outcone of a decision then it can fairly be termed creative. Creative ad- 
ministration which utilizes the pragmatic impulses of a constituency encourages innovation 
by modifyang f^ars usually associated with change. This paper is concerned with some 
examples of this process. 

2. In tne United States, management of public education is the responsibility of State 
government; in most States, this authority flows to local school districts. The theory 
behind delegating thi^ ccntrol is that local district boards are responsive to the concerns 
oL the parent, and r^i^idents served by the school district. In New Jersey local control 
of school districts is as strong as in any other State. Vhile the State Department of 
Education is primarily charged with the overall responsibility to ensure that schools are 
managed in accordance with State statutes and the rules and regulations of the 3tate Eoerd 
of Education, the pijesent Commissioner of Education, Dr, Carl L. Marburger, has actively 
used his office to encourage innovation and creativity m local school problem-solving. 

Local boards of ^education make the fundamental staffing and budgetary decisions neces- 
sary to manage schools. Locally raised taxes substantially support, a con,munity's schools, 
whose budgets are 76 per cent financed by local tax dollars. In New Jersey, where school 
financing relies heavily on property revenues, many loceil ^istr ict taxpayers express their 

resentment at spiralling school costs by regula-ly voting against school budgets and educa- 

/ ^ 

tional issues. // , , ^ - 

/' 

In the wor4s\ of Colorado *s Commissioner of Education: 

What the people are telling us basically is that ^hey'want some proof from the educa- 
tional system that it is doing what it is supposed to do. They want to see a relation- 
^hip between the money they put in, the time their children put in, tpee expertise that 
the educators put in, and the human beings that result. (1) 

XL' Project "Our Schools" 

3. In an effort to respond to the ijublic's demand for accountability in establishing 
goals and sdtting priorities through an open, co-operative public process, the Commissioner 

1) uonala D. V^oodington, "Accountability from the Viewpoint of a State CommiSsionor of 
Education"'], Ph i. Delta Kappa , vol. LIV, No. 2 (October, 1972), pp, 95-97. 
» ^* / 
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of Education dbked the State Board of Education to initiate a ma&sive progranJtie of com- 
munity involvement in educational decision taking. Known as "Our Schools", this , project 
sought to stimulate discussion uf educational goals among all segments of New Jersey's 
citizenry* The idea that emerged from State-wide, regional and local conferences and meet- 
ings resulted in the establisiimer. . of "process" and "outcome" goals for education in the 
State of New Jersey. A ma^jor product of the "Our Schools" project was a replicable system 
for achieving ccmmunity involvement wliioh could be used by local districts^ as they in turn 
developed local educational goals. The Department of Education is currently working onx 
performance criteria which will eventually ensure that the work of the Department is \ 
directly responsible to the goals developed by the "O'lr Schools" project and ^adopt^d by ' 
the Stace Board. . 



Educational Assessment and School improvement Programine ' ' 

3. Results of a public opinion survey conducted as part of the "Our Schools" project * 
indicated that the overwhelming concern of New Jersey citizens was with the school's abil- 
ity to teach basic cognitive skills in obtaining information, solving problems, thinking 
critically, aod communicating effectively. 

4. Another major concern of the public and the legislators was with the assessment of 
educational programmes. In the United States the standard pattern of school assessment or 
evaluation rests upon certain rarely- tested assumptipns. A major challenge to these assump- 
tions appeared in the 1966 Coleman Repeat, in which exhaustive research was urlable to demon 
strate any statistically significant relationship between stand^>rd quality indicators and 
the success of a it!arner.(l) Although this report has never formed the basis of serious 
study by the professional educational establishment, its thesis has been supported in a 

new study by Christopher Jenckis, which maintains that schools have few long-term effects 
on the Ijiter "success" of those who attend them. (2) 

This study is especially damaging to proponents r-f increased educational expenditure 
because it ^naracterises the American school as having only a marginal Impact upon raising 
an individual's socio-economic status. The public asks somewhat simplistically : ^ "Why * »^ 
a«jn*t we test the skills of the students to determine the .adequacy of the prograriime?" Thdv* 
profession has genf^rally replied defensively, without further explanation, that the problem 
IS much too difficult to be analysed on the basis of testing. Yet the Ame'rican. school is 
constantly using test data in a somewhat secretive fashion to make fundamental decisions 
affecting the lives of young people. For^^example , the Scholastic Apti.tude Test* now taken 
by the majority of teenagers, has become the equivalent of the famous British li-plus ex- 
amination. The New Jersey Commissioner of Education believes that the only inf o/majtio^i that 
should be denied the t'ublic is that information which will Jo harm to innocent. mdividliJils . 
Certainly mean test data regarding the level o£ performance of various school districts can 
be intelligently interpreted to thj citizens of x^ne of tne world's moa't highly .developed 
societies. Consequently^ rJcw Jt;rs / has embarked on an educational assessment fTfogramme 
which Will eventually employ sophisticated psychometric- techniques available "to measure the 
progress of the State's educational programme. 

1) Jrmes S. Coleman, et. al.. Equality of Educational Opportunity , two volumes, 
Vsashinqton, D.C., Office of Education, Department of Health* Education and .Welfare, 
U.S. Government Printi-ng Office, 1966. 

2) Christopher Jencks, et. al.. Inequality; A Reassessment of the Effect of Family and 
Schooling in America, New York, Basic Books, Inc./ 197Ti ' . ^ • 
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The first phase of this effort will be the testing of all of the fourth and t-welfth 
grade students in the State's public schools, to measure their competence m reading and 
ma thematic skills offered as part of the school systems* instructional programme. 
E.L. Thorndike's lament, "^t is'the vice or misfortune of thinkers about education to have 
chosen tne methods of philosophy or of popular thought Instead of those of science, "(1) 
IS as valid in 1972 as it, was m 1924. There is a pervasive fear on the part i the 
State's teachers that public knowledge of test scores will result in loss of professional 
status by individual teachers. The scoring system developed m New Jersey's educational 
asses^nent programme was developed in recognition of this often well-founded fear that 
traditional norm-referenced scores would be used to judge the effectiveness of individual 
teachers. More important even than the initial testing vill be the large-scale informa- 
tion campaign directed to both professionals and non-professionals and designed to raise 
the level of general knowledge regarding th^ proper use of testing in educational assess- 
ment. 

5. The major goal of the programme will be to locate school programmes operating within 
similar socio-economic situations that demonstrate significant accomplishment. To achieve 
thia,^ eacn school districb m the State will be categorised and rated on correlates of 
achievement. These^ correlates of achievement reflect^ socio-economic conditions within the 
school district and are based on the^ hypotheses that 'social class affects educational 
progress. \^ — 

In an effort .to allay the fears of teachers and parents that students might nc. be 
tested on material covered m their schools' curricula the Department u7icieTtook_a_massive 
programme of teacher involvement in the preparation ci .he test items. To ascertain the^-- 
content of the State's math and reading programmes the Department of Education divided 
the State into its 21 counties and directly involved 9,000 teachers considered by their 
local administrators to most adequately reflect a knowledge of the subject matter taught 
m their rv2spective school districts. (However, the administrative selection of the 
teachers impugned the integrity of this process m the eyes of the leadership of the ' 
teachers' association). These teachers reviewed a test item bank developed by ::ducational 
Testing Service to determine the appropriateness of each item to each district's curriculum 
in the juagemej^t of the individual teacher. 

The testing took place on 14th November, 1972 under the direction of State trained 
test co-ordinae**:a.wh^ila^^ members at the schools^^being tested. Vie are now at the 

data gathering stage of an assessment programme that must remain '-tinder the public's control 
if it IS to have educatlonal^ value . The difficulty of maintaining public control of 
testing information without political misuse cannot be minimised, but we boiieve in the 
importance of assessment data m sound educational planning for resource allocation in 
education. 

6, Another important aspect of the State'? responsibility in creative school management 
is programme assessment. The New Jersey Department- or Education has direct statutory 
responsibility for sebondary schoO^ approval . It is assumed that a trained visiting team 
-can identify indicators of quality during'^approyal 'vi^ts.. It is standard approval pro-- 
cedure in the United States to co-ordinate approval visits with the completion of a self 
analysis dotument by the staff of the school to be vilfeited. While this practice has 
proved itself over the years, its major defect is its unevenness larcjely due to the g.reat 
variation in background and training of members of the visitation team. The Department 
of Education is attempting to develop new instruments, or to^tilize those which exist, in 
oraer to maximise consistency in evaluating the tG^iching-leari\|ing situation. The 

1) Ldward L. Thorndike, Echicatit ^nal Psycho lo^j y. New York, Teacllj^^rs College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1924, p. 164. 



Department is rt^iyincj heavily on the techniques of empirical science such as those employed 
by sociologists and anthropologists in working towards the completion of this task. A 
study in progress of an urban area serving a minority constituency is being undertaken by 
a professional staff from the Department utilizing Raths' indicators of a positive 
tedching-learning sit nation. (1) During the course of this study, the impressions of the 
teaching performance of pei cent of the district's teachers will be computer analysed 
to develop a profile of teachi...^ * t Orange, New Jersey. It is hoped that this profile 

will form the basis for teacher in-service training and recruitment in the future. 

Teacher Certification Appeal Procedure 

* 7. While the Commissioner's efforts to innovate have been generally supported by the 
Governor, the school superintendents and the .arious professional associations' executive 
leadership (who marginally reflect the opinions of their membership), these efforts have 
been systematically rejected and opposed by the leadership of the New Jersey Educational 
Association, v/hich claims to Represent 73,000 teachers as member affiliates of the NEA 
anci IS considered to be one of the most militant teacher associations in the United States. 
The militancy of the professional cissociatxon is in part a reaction to a challenge by the 
aggressive poli>cies of the powerful ^iban oriented American Federation of Teachers, which 
defeated the association in a major test of strength involving representative elections m 
^Newark, the State's largest city. Teacher union militancy is further aggravated by the 
demographic situation in the United States in which a declinin9 school age population 
appears to have less need for an increasing number of trained teachers. Many older teach- 
ers feel threatened by the pressure of the young seeking entry into the profession; many 
first and second year teachers are embittered by board policies, reiuiniscent of tha de- 
pression era, that refuse to grant tenure because of the ease with which replacements can 
be madev ^ _ 

8. Before the job squeeze -for^teachers reached its present proportions, the Commissioner 
sought tCKSnlarge the spectrum of talent availa^ble to the teaching professior by gaining 
the State Board of Examiners' approval for the development of an appeal procedure for 
teacher certification. This procedure permits individuals with unusual skill/ experience 
and aptitude to become fully certified teachers or adniinistrator.*" vit.iout completing 
course requirements.* Although this machinery facilitates innovative hiring policies by 
boards of education, it came too late to provide meaningful assistance during the State's 
teacher shortage and is presently viewed with suspicion by holders of the standard teach- 
ing Gjertif icate. It is, however, a possibility that has in fact been used approximately 
fifty times since its inct^ption in December, 1968, a^j/d^ay be used with greater frequency 
as schools* programmes reflect the trend toward career education by bringing additional 
professionals from the "world of work" into thie classroon . 

Differentiated Staff i ng Projects 

9. The Department's major effort to work^with the teacher associations in innovation is 
a differentiated staffing project which is operating in 60 school districts under Depart- 
ment leadership. This project attempts to determine the results of a school organisation 
that utilizes master teachers, standard teachers and classroom aides in a task-organised 
plan designed to allow -iiexibility and increased individualisation of instruction. Under 
th^"Xndividually Guided Educa^^* /Multi-Unit School" project, such innovations 'as team 

1) Louis E. Raths, Teaching for Learning , Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Co., 1969. 
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teaching, n. Itl-age grouping, peer instruction, open classroom, inquiry-directed learning 
and continuous progress learning are carried out by a Leaching group m a multi-age, 
non-graded instructional and research unit. Local teachers • 'associations have been under 
increasing pressure from their executive staff to resist the continuation of this project. 
The State association's leadership characterises differentiated staffing as an attempt 
to distinguish between teachers and thus weaken their' unity. Individual .teachers in the 
State are caught in a dilemma: while they re;:ognise the range of talept, interest and en- 
thusiasm among teachers and would like to maximise the impact of these talented people 
on- the instr.uctional programme of the school, they realise^that it is difficult to do 
th«s without upsetting the existing salary structure based' on length of service and college 
credits. At present, the differentiated staffing projects in selected school districts have 
met with the approval of the participating faculty; these projects have yet to undergo the 
test of negotiation. We are hopeful that in the near future, some teacher-board negotia- 
ting prociss will reflect the elements of differentiated staffing. 



Upward Social Mobility and Credit Restr Jcturing 

10. This discussion now turns from' an emphasis on parents', citizens' and teachers' 
concerns regarding the educational systpm to those of its "consumers", the students. One 
of the major problems in American educalion is the expectation that the great majority of 
youth will complete an academic high school programme. The high school curriculum was 
predicated on the assumption that courses will lead either to college entrance or a tech- 
nical skill. American colleges have been most 'accommodating in this regard. With the 
development of State and community .colleges it can be jaid that there is a college avail- . 
able for any persoa with moderate intelligence. Skills, however, are a different matter, 
saleable skills c^-nnot be bestowed by social fiat; they must be immediately responsive to 
criteria developed by persons and instit>itions outsi'de of the educational system. Yet 
local school districts have great difficulty in gaining positive public reaction to the 
concept of vocational education. Parents of lower socio-economic status tend to reject 
vocational training as an attempt on the part of -the establishment to prevent their child- 
ren's upward social mobility. Middle class parents whose children reject college prep 
courses are dismayed and tend to exert pressure on both the school and their child to con- 
form to their college preparatory expectations. As a result, a large percentage of high 
school students are spending a great deal of time in general courses which are similar in 
form If not content to their college prep counterparts. 

ir. - Given Ame^,ca's staggering youth unemployment figures - 19 per cent of' youth between 
^ges 17 and 2mre currently unemployed - United States Commissioner of Education 
Sidney P. Marland has placed a top priority on attacking this problem by urging schools 
to provide youth with the education and 'training, appropriate to their ambitions.. New 
Jersey's Conunissioner of Education has also been trying to influence local decision makers 
to the importance of career education; in part, by initiating a major restructuring of the 
State's high school credit system. A serious administrative problem in creating a- high 
school programme responsive to career courses has been a credit structure vhich has valued 
college preparatory and general courses over those with more direct ^kill training. Since 
the 30-called "general course" is patterned on a college preparatorv course and is 
credltel equally, enrollment in these courses tends t^ release the student and the instruc- 
tor from accountability for specific learning activity. 

'Depending on the high school population, these general courser, do little more than 
house youngsters w.ose abilities range from slightly above avera^je in upper socio-economic 
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districts to ijllUcfdtes in districts on llu. S vur end of the socio-economic ladder. 
Students m these courses sl^^ne^^^iHy share one cot^jnun fate; they have been withdrawn from 
competitiorT orv the academic ladder. A small .jr^up of youngsters who have made a vocational 
choice and who are no loncjer concerned with the tiat^pincjs ol academia are going about^*the 
bubineas of aoquirin^j a hard bkill which should he marketable upon completion of the^r 
high school programme. In America, education's ma^or preoccupation is wj.th upward soci!il 
mobility; this concept is the yardstick against which most parents Judge the adequacy of 
a school programme. Upward, suoial mobility is viewed by most to be^pqssible only through 
attendance and graduation from college.. There* is impiessive evidence to demonstrate that 
this IS no longer true except for a few who have unusual ability *apd who can profit from 
the educational opportunities offered by the nation's most prestigious colleges and univer- 
sities . ' ' . # . 
12. The credit structure m New Jersey, as in all other States, has t>een based on the 
Carnegie unit, which was developed to standaidize the crediting of high school . course work 
to simplify the 30b of college university admissions officers. Invented iri^l909 by a , I 
college-dominated group, this structure has unwittingly encouraged the 'proliferation of 
general courses and tended to discourage students from taking so-called non-homework sub- 
jects. Following the i.eco.Tjnendaticn of the Commissioner, the New Jersey Board of Educa- 
tion has passed a rule equalising credit earned with time spent in class, and designed to 
develop a flexible crediting procedure based on the needs of the ingiividual learner.^ 

This ritlc has gone into effect from the State's ninth graders (in the first stage of 
Its implementation), and is presently under increasing attack by those who Believe in a 
traditional hierarchy of subject matter. The concept of a hierarchy of subject matter has 
hampered educational programming since colonial days. Even that paradigm of r^^ctica^i ty, 
Benjamin Franklin, was thwarted m his attempts to develop a people** s academy in , * 
Philadelphia by the then conventional wisdogi regarding the importance of Latin and Greek. (1) 



The Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities ^ * 

13. Finally, from 1967 until 1970 many of the State's high schools were u^ergoing serious 
proDiems of student unrest. Student disruption presented an unanticipated problem to loC^l 
scnool districts; the "Commissioner organised the Sta^e' Department to be* responsive to chis 
situation. Department task forces were assigned on a daily basis from one trouble spot to 
another. County Superintendents of Schools (the Department's field representatives) rou- 
tinely responded to the distress calls of local administrators and boards. While the Com- 
missioner fully supported the right and duty of boards to maintain order in Iqca^^ high 
schools, he also sought to understand and alleviate the causes - in addition to treating 
the symptons - of student disorder. 

He further attempted to demonstrate that involvement was more desirable than repres- 
sion m responding effectively to the climate of fear prevalent in many crisis-t6rn schools.' 
Thus, in the summer of 19 70, m an effort to better understand the concerns of high school 
youth, the Commissioner involved a group of college students in wnat amounted to a feasi- 
bility study for the creation of * an Office of Student Affairs, soon to be realised within 
this Department. This group of students published a newspaper of low quality, which con- 
Cciined point, of view not carefully developed or! explicated. The reaction on the pai^t of 
school admmi-strators and boards of education Wt^s immediate and decisive m its criticism 
of the Commissioner's actions in this matter. Commissioner Marburger accepted that 
criticism and acted upon it with immediate "iresults , seeking out his critics to determine 
their manor area of concern. 



I) John Hnram Best, ed . , Benjamin Franklin on Education , New York, Teachers College, 
Colunibia University, 1962, pp. 171 ff. 
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14. AS a result of a series of meetings during ,1971 a ^oint committee of the State's 
secondary school principals; superintendents and student council leaders, with the tech- 
nical assistance of the State Department of Education, developed an, award-winning booklet 
"A Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities." With the^. endorsement oi every majOr ed- 
ucational organisation in the State, 500,000 copies of this pamphlet were published and 
distributed to all public secondary schools in the State, as well as to many organisations 
and community groups throughout New Jersey and the United States. This sXiccessful model 
of involvement of students and leaders of the professional educational establishment in 
Statq Department policy-making is further evidence of the Commissioner's creative and 
sensitive leadership. ' 



* ^ CONCLUSION 

i 

15, The "Our Schools" project, educational assessment and school improvement programmes, 
teacher certification appeal procedure, differentiated staffing project, credit restruc- 
turing and Office of Student Affairs are examples of the efforts of one State department 
of education to assist local school systems fn solving problems relating to providing good 
leacniag experiences to a clientele with changing needs. Each of these is developed as 
continuing objectives in the realisation of the Department's overall mission: 

"To ensure that each person \n the State of New Jei;sey will be provided the opportunity 
to achieve his full educational potential in accordance with his. own unique abilities, 
goals ^and aspirations." , , 

This mission statement, with its accompanying continuing objectives, should be under- 
stood as ux part responsive to the^ Department's legislative mandate, but also as an ex- 
pression,*in the management terms of creative educational pjanning, of the Department's 
creative spirit and direction. * - • 
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PREFAOE 



fhe following case study is one in a series of five dealing with 
innovation in education* All the studies are descriptive in nature iif^i 
as the wrk of five different authors writing in their personal ca^oity, 
they represent five quite individual syntheses and interpretatiOM of' 
vast iufiounts of Infon^tionir Yat the confusion that mi^t be expected 
trcm this method does.i^t result* Hhat merges from these studies Is 
Insti^d a reasonably coherent stataaent of educational responses to the 
post-1^ dwands of cany more^ people for more and better education. 

ferhaps it is not remrkable that the dea^nds have been exerted so 
coi^istently on such a "variety of nations, nor, that the response to tiiem 
has for the most i^rt been so quick and positive. The nations ex^iined 
in ^lis book are remarkably sftllar in that all have a long and ho^ur- 
able tradition of public education, an Industrialised economy a^/a hi^-- 
standard of living. At first glance it even appears th^t their solu- 
tions to the problem poSed by recent educational demands are unusually 
slmilmr: stx^ctural reform, currictslar reform, compensatory and/or 
indlMdualised learning systems - es^ples of each are easy to find in 
any setting. Yet a closer reading of the five case studies reveals 
wide bM interesting variations: in priorities, in perceived. solutions , 
in strategies evolved or developed to implement them. / 

Such variety of cours^ reflects to a large extent differences in 
^national climate', that peculiar combination of values, objectives, 
alms ax^ administrative tradition ii^ich, aside from language, makes a 
mtion distinctive* The explication of these differences is thus a 
hidden theme of the five case sttuiies taken as a whole, and sua m^er'* 
standing of this hidden theme is' necessary to illuminate the more^ 
obvious themes of change and growth. 

An explanation of this point can be found by comparing, even super- 
fioially, Scandimvian countries such as Norway cmd Sweden on the one 
hand and the United States of America on the other. At least from the 
viewpoint of the outside observer, fiorway and Sweden have much in 
comon. Both relatively small in tems of population, they can also 
claim a remarkably unified social arid ^lue structi^-e. Fuarthermore , 
their style - if such a generalisation can be made * seems to be to 
have a clear idea of goals and then to set about methodically reaching 
thm* This process is aided by the existence of strong central , govern- 
ments which are able to plan and to legislate with a reasonably clear 
asstuunce that what they propose will be achieyed* Thu&( there exists 
in Norway the National Council for Innovation in Education whose mndate 
it is to make reality of reform laws passed by the central Parliament. 
The Parliament, concerned. in recent years with ••large questions of the 
irole of schools in Society", And sure enough of its constituency, has 
concerned itself largely with structural reform arid new curricula - on 
a national scale* / , 



The situation in the United States is quite different, even if th€ ■ 
q^stion of relative size of total population' is ignored • The Aaerican 
f^earai government is based on a system of jchecks and balances so fine 
timt it *ls often hard to determine either the source of impetus or its 
tiltiMtte manifestation. The. situation is further complicated by the 
well-protected existence of states* rights - particularly the control 
ot education and, once the issue of taxation is raised, by municij^l - 
and regional claims as well. Perhaps more importsufit, the rich diversity 
of the American population inevitably means conflicting so.cial and 
/ethnic interests, values^ and views of national priorities. The paat 
decade of American life has indeed been one of f^st-changing goal0 and 
objectives and of massive social upheaval. Much of the upheaval has 
iconnected itself to education and made demands accordingly; in the 
light of this political and social Imck-ground, it is not surprising 
that American education responded by producing such a variety of Inno- 
vations in every area and at every level that the fitial array can be 
quite bewijldering, whilst at? the Same, time providi'ng a vast reservoir 
of experience for others. 

England and the Fedei^l Republic of Germany likewise provide , 
differences quite distinctly their own* Writing of her own country* s 
approach to recent educational change, the author of the English case 
study notes. 

* the English style is distinctive. You can seize on it 

instantly. There is no acceptance of cossnon objectives, except 
' & in the most general sense which inspired the last major education 
acti the need to widen opportunities and eliminate the poverty 
both of individual children and of the public provision of 
education , There is no national ^lan for education, no law 
which specifies where devgle^shent . is necessary as in some OECD 
, countries. There is almost no theory; The point is character- 
istically nffi,de in a recent* major report on education t »we 
invited the help of a number of distinguished educationists and 
professors of educational philosophy They all confirmed the 
view that general statements of aims were of limited value and 
that a pragmatic approach to education was likely to be more 
fruitful.'^ 

. ^he reference to *two decades of non-reform" in German education, 
a phiTMe coined by Professor S,B. Hobinsohn, is slowly becoming eroded, 
especially during the last two years, which have been marked by f\mda^ 
mental ^changes in many* parts of the school system. , With" increasing co- 
operation between the Lander and with the Initiatives of the new Ministry 
for Education and Science, the need for a more systematic approach to 
educational reform, and especially to educational experimentation, seems 
more important in Germany today than in many other countries* 

Despite these, differences in background and style, the five country 
atudies do show one overriding problem in common? the need to change 
and Improve th^ir educational systems. Furthermore, as their experience, 
increases, they all face the reality that explicit measures to facili- 
tate the management of educational change are necessary, that innovation 
and improvement cannot be haphazardly left to chance. 



A NOTE Oil f H£ SWEDISH ADMIHISgRATtVE SISTEH . 



Tor th# sake of clarity elsei^ere in this report it is noeeaaary 
to imoludo a briaf note on the Svi^iah adalnistratiye systes aa it 
apflits to education and ediioational inm>Yation# 

. Swediah Miniatriea are, by intematioiml atandarda, raall. . 
fhey are the aecrttariata for the Hinist^a, concerned with the / 
tOliti4^ and econcmLc polioiea for vhicdt l^e Rinistex^ are anaMXiilae 
-to Farl1aaeit*# They are concerned with policy plan]^lng on a ihort 
affll l^^term haaia. ^ * ^ 

^ ^ftR&^f^ir work idiich would fall to a MiMati^ in oost ^d^opeaa 

ooiiti^i^ea ia don^ independ^t hoarda « im the caae of ^f^M^, 
^:^ational Boai^ of Education (reaponBible for 8dlioola> aM ^e 
O^ce of the (Siancellor of the Unlyeraltiea (reaponsihle^ for hi^er 
eduction)* fheae indlepeMent boards administer the law of education. 

Lo<^ adffiiniatration id in the hands of the electei^ lo^l 
municipalities who nwber more than 900(1) -(f or a population of 7.8 
Billion)- and moat of which are very aaall. 

national policy is to give more power to the Local authorities 
QtA to redutse their number, The ourriculian is firmly controlled 
trm the centre, thou^ an inor^sing discretion is being given to. 
lo^ authorities over optional areas of the curricultai« Th^ costs 
of Question are divided as to 60 per cent from the State and 40 per 
cent from the municipality. Teacher* s saljtries are tied to state 
grants. 

In addition to the munlcii^lities, powers are delegarted to 
county education boards ifhich are decentralised organs of the central 
govenment* I 

Also of great importance are ad hoc Royal Conaiissions set up from 
time to time to prepare recoamendations on i^jor aspects of policy^ 
In some cases these CoBmissloi^ Include strong political represents^*- 
tion as in the ^se of the 1946 Coimaission /i^ich formulated the 
proposals laying down the main lines of comprehensive refozm. In 
others, though the public interest is always clearly represented, 
experts may be more to the fore. 



(l) The number of education authorities was reduced to 464 by 
amalgamation of districts in 1971. 



PART I 



EDPCAf lOHAIi IIWOVAglOH Ig SWEDKIs IHTRODPCTIOH 

Sw9dm*s strategy of ohaxige In eduoatlon is coherent and self*> 
oonsoioms* .It is airticulated to a degree which is umis^^ afiiong> 
. 0i6S ootmtrlM* It is l^eed on the fonmlatlon of oh^ectit^ee at 
^ar^r stage and lerel, and.^e application of consistent plaiming 
pr^edtireB to achiere those objectives* 

fhe striategy is tya^ being adapted to the concept of *rolli^ 
refom* , by nhic^ is understood a continual process of evaluatic^n and 
rtp^^Llni fhe aim is to a^e lniU)vatLon a peri^ent state in 
^p^tiflum su^ or^Lnisatlon are uMer constant rei^ew in the qu^t far 
btbfK responses to c^nging cir^tmsttmcei« new knowledge » sore if fee- 
tiT0 learning ai^ "bettei^ i;^e of resources* 

^fore going on to describe -^e strata^ in greiiter detail and fo 
iMlc^te soae of the directioi^ in irhich innovation in Svedish ed^^- 
ti^n is pointing. It is neces^ry firot to discuss so«e of the fiack^ 
g^^ factors « These include ^e politi^l basis of SMdish ^m^^ 
tUfnal refors, the strongly centralist nature of SveditOi educatioml 
i^ba£^at»tion» and the characteristics of the Svedish tea^ii^ \ ' 
pwfession. ^ ' 

Pi^^itic^ pofluaitment 

At the centre of the strategy is a clear political con&itment* * 
Thlii needs to be stated at the outset. The Svedi^ approach to 
educational reform can only be ux^ez^tood in the li^^ of a solid 
ptli:tiaal consensus* All the main political parties noir accept the 
/obJactiYes of the oompr^ensive school idiich are, in effect, the \ 
objactives of Swedish education, ^^s is not to say that there is no 
controTersy, nor that earlier decisions were easy to reach, But'wbat 
s^dids out as abundantly clear is that the ref oral has its origin in 
^Id decisions taken on political and social grounds and that the 
cMmitment to social equality and a^s ed^ation which these decisions 
entailed has now become part of the Swedish way of life ^ no longer a 
matter of acriaonious debate » but rather part of the political clitmte* 

The reforms emanate from a Royal Commission set up in 194^* ^ 
Dtudng the second world war there had been lengthy debates on the 
future of Swedish education. The system at that time was divided. 
The e<lucation of most of the children was limited to the elementary 
sdiool* Only a small proportion were taken out of the elementary 
school for selective secondary education, Comissions of experts had 
produced a succession of reports in idiich there were conflicting 
proposals. The 1946 Commission, in idiich the politicians were strongly 
represented, cut through the^ pedagogic controversies and demar^ed a 
policy squarely based on social and political prases. In effect, 
they asserted that education was too important to be left to the 
educational experts. Instead of allowing pedagogic considerations to 
detexmine educational organisation , the Coimiijision insisted that the 
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tdueaiional systn, a pot#nt ag^nt of social control, 8ho\2ld bo 
stibot^^tod to l^lc social policia8> and in i^rtictalar to ideals of 
soclai tqmlity and co-opax^tion on the one hand, and the deirelopftent - 
of indiTidnal talent on the other » 

8#re^ in the jar^n used by American currieulnm experts, iias the 
t^Mil^^iibti^ assertion of * societal* interests frra the outset. Just 
at . iUbi has retained d<nftiimnt in discussion of the aims of the 
edis^^on 'syst« as a i^ols, so too has it applied to the appli^tlon 
o^;i^ot»s at <rrery level* fhe Boyia Cc^nmission tscdmique has been 
apffi^^ to ths oompr^snslTe^ school (vith the C^pr^eis^iTe School 
6o^£#tea of 1957) the s^Mmmim (the a^mmsiw O^nittes) aM to 
mt^s^uent inre'stlgation of the f^iEikola (coniiniMition school) and 
enti^ to higher edi^tion. : All these codsissions operated vMw 
dit^cfi'res vhich interpreted the oain over^riding policy ohjectiT^^ 

^^s is si^thif^ i^oh has to he hoa^ in miM In comsctic^ 
i^^^Mbe resear^ and linrastiiptl^m mrri^ out^ for these c^fiiii#il£iM| 

rei^rt tm Mnm^omil ^licy and FlaM^^ to , 
msAilj^^T. fhe interplay. hstiMm the polittciai^ md social .i#ip^ists 
I^^tii^i9&ted to a dialoi^a ins^e Md outsida the seTtral MjbI 
^CKK^Mions* Huch of the\dlalog:ue is inconclusive ^ policy in 
^m& J^ h&i to he has^ on jud^mftent, i^dM hut not deteratix^, hy 
r^il^^p^* Professor fiuam^s erammtt quoted^>in the OECD dom&i^it^ 
iO^i^ referr^ to, is still to the points / the resear^ findings* 
^ti^it BM foreiiost jUiportei^e lay in the fact that they hare 
conl^i^hi^ed to r^wring a host of {Kre^udices ai^ ^ovix^ tiiat i^t ms 
iOTOiv^ in the delate irere imluje judgesfnts rather than facts. The^ . 
s^ool, refers is, after all, a politi^" q]|estion* • 

i It seea» important to stress this fro«^ the start, especially as 
thera could conceii^hly ba a tmptaticbdss' *ro:^iiig reform* relies on 
tecli^ques^of Research and B^^opsient* to ezpaet too ^iich of thm . 
reamrch function. Tl»*<fl^^iTes are based on politick conTiotion, 
not researai. If - to take an extr^ case - political will dman&s 
as an objectiTo that, imter should flow uphill it would be iaprudent 
to i^qpect resear<di to provide conclusiTe eridence on/iAilch to base i 
Bmh a policy. 

The political will which lies behlM Swedish educational policy 
had to be seen ai^lnst the backgrouM of the Swedish political systm 
in ^ch the present goveming^ party has occupied a leading role since 
the ^trly 1930 *s. It is this long^-tem stability of political control 
which has nade possible t&e ordered educational reform and the careful 
preparation which has preceded eadi stags of its application. It has 
also provided the healixig eleaent of time by lAiich much of the hMt 
csm be remoyed^ from the bitterest controversy. And this same politiral 
stability, which has facilitated long tero educational reform itself t 
possibly stems from a social homogeneity and comaion purpose in a close 
tod^t community of less than ,8 million people, which makes the direction 
of the reform generally popular. ; 

Central Administration | 

If the clarity with i^ich social and political goals hay^ jWen 
articulated is the first key to an understaiKling of Swedish educational 
reform, the second concerns the system of educational administration. 

10 
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Stradlifti education is tightly controlled and directed by the central 
g<r7ffiment, thxtiiigh the Mblnistry of Education and its twin 
administzatiTe agencies » the Mational Boar$ of Education and the 
Office of the Ohancellor of the Universities « 

School reform and innovation is^ therefore » directed frott i&e 
centre. The initiative is handed donn throi^^ Farliaiftent to the 
Satio^al 'Board of Education, idiidb in turn nust organise change and 
create the circtmstances in which innovation .takes plac#« %e atrone^ 
cmtral control erteMs not only to mtters of or^nisation ai^ of 
^tue^itative* plamiing bvct also to i^e * qualitative* planning of the 

curriculum* The syllab«» bM ^tudy plan for ea^ of 
s^^^iriUis the direct responsibility of the , central govermiettt* V 
CoB^ssions set up to carry throu^^ aptjor changes in orgMisalion 
UNil^^been expected to plain the whole prograaiae of stuiles as veil as 
^a li^iinistrative chs^es tAich a new sys^^ of oriptnisation ai^t 

, It so happens that a i^rt of the ^f era is inteMed to intr^^a 
asipN^ter degree of decentraliMtion•^ Before the introduction of ai 
octfpE^Mfiftimive systm, '^e elementary schools and the vocatloz^ ' 
B^^lB rmk by the lo^l municipal authorities « idiile the . m 
S|»g^|ary schools were State schools atoinistez^ by the central 
I^mfiiient, The policy is to incr^se th[e powers of the lo<ml 
itf^ctdties - which now have bem given res^nsibillties for 
c^^^tfiensive s^ols and ifhe . secondary .spools wl't^ut forfeiting 
Ha^0^?jipran standards of school provision iriLi<A are cl€^imed to be ^e 
cof^tuence of centralisation* 




In addition to the local authorities there ii^also a l^yer of 
^d^Mttralised central govan^ent* based oH the 24 aWnistrative | 
co^sd^ tmits lAkose general fimcti^oi^ include the /appointment of 
tMi^ers for the 9 year compr^ihsive sc^ol and/in-»service training. 
.AlMti county boards of education al^ further responsible for the^ 
^jffiidng axA co-ordination of education in the different 
municipalities r ( 1 ) 



It^an be seen that, with some 900 local authorities in a 
poptdJition of less than 8 million , m^iy of the local bodies are very 
mm^ indeed p their chief officers being local teasers « At the 
other extrMe is the local authority jfo]^. the City of Stockholm with 
a population of 800,000 ai^ a director of" education supported by a 
strosg professional staff, 

Vhile, therefore, the policy of decentralimtion hab already 
\mgm to have^some effect - and some of the large authorities arsi 
^tmelves, centres of inmriration - the fact rraains that the Swedish 
strategy is firmly fouided on 4 strong central authority directii^i 
«d if necessary imposing change at the will of Parliament. If the 

'/impose^ carries extreme overtones, all that is intended is to . 
clarify the source ai^ the authority for innovation lAiich is 
u^otibtedly located in the agencies of the central goverxment* 

It is this centralisation irtiich has ensured that from the outset 
matters of internal school managraent such as streaming and 
differentiation have been considered alongside larger questions of 
ori^^sation. Similarly, responsibility at the centre for the 

(l) ^he number of education authorities msls reduced to 464 by " 
amalgamation of districts in 1971. 
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plASaiiig of the oiarriculuei a^ana rdsponsibillty also for toae^lng 
ttatboda* Vha^o, in some aysteme, these mttera might have been left 
to the discretion of local authorities dr to the teachers themselyes, 
Sw^ish centralisa requires that they he considered as a nbole at 
the centre* 

It would be mrong, in stressing this aspect of Swedish i 
educational administration, to imply an authoritarlamism which does 
i:^t exist. But there is no doubt about lAiere authority lies, nor yet 
is -^ere any reason to doubt that this is an toportant (and possibly 
a s^ii^t corrosive) el^sent in the relations between teachers and 
alB^nistrators. It also forces the inzu>VatO]^ to raploy fairly ^gid 
i^^ues idiere they iti^t prefer to act in a more flexible way# 

fto f eachtnit Profession 



iny stratel^y for inmiratloi^ within an educatioml systM miuit > 
~1^s aiicount of ti&«KjtM^e» irtio 4lr^y staff tiie schools* Here 

is in the i^HHalrl^bly f^rtf^te position of having a good si^>i^y 
of wtib, ^t^ified teachen,' 'enjoying high* prestige asd^ relatiTely 
hi^ salaries in a coimranity idiieh recognises the value of educi^ion* 

^e educational systra has rapidly oHrretf out of a situation in %_ 
lAich there were too few teae^ers Interne tej^li^JJhere is_jaow„::::^=^^" 
somi^iing like a balmice-betmen ~swpply 1^ d^nai^. Class si^s in 
th# ^»pre3iensiTe schools ass^e not more^ tlmn 50 children to a class 
ttcai^ for the firsit year (the s^en-^yrar olds) i&ere the fl»xl|mA 
pendtted inasber is 25. The traeher pupil ratio is^ of course, much 
more favourable than this - about in the comprehensive schools 
ami lsl3 in the seco^lary schools. 



^ fhe class teacmers - those t^ching in the first sii^rades of ^ 
^e ^mprehexMive f chools (ages 7 to 13) - receive a two and a &alf ^ 
or three year training at colleges of ed^^tion* Subject specialists 
for the upper forms of the cMprehMsive s<&ool8 and the secondary 
s^bools have a university d^pree followed Tsf a year*s teacher training. 
A second degree is nora^y^y required for senior posts in the Tipper 
secondary schools. Tho differences in the education and training of 
tia^ers are reflected in their professional associations, their 
salary scales and to a large extent in their attitude towards thr 
educational reform. ^ 

The combined effect of a strong political will and a strong 
central administration may have contributed somei^t to the aliemtion 
of certain sections of the teaching profession, j^rticularly 'subject 
specialists* in the upper forms of the cotepxrehenslve sdiools and the 
gymnasia. On the other hai^, new organisation, nev cU3*riculua and new 
methods have been pressed upon thm irom above | some of which have 
dwanded changes in their coj^itions- of service as well as their 
pedagogic technique, iforeoveri the very nature of the political 
l^ais of the reform has mrant that any groups who opposed aspects of 
the <^ian^e - for lAatever r^son - have tei»led to be branded as 
conservative, if not Reactionary* None of this is surprising ^ if the 
educational reform is indeed part of a soplal revolution! a certain 
amount of ideological pressure is to be expected. * But it certainly 
increases the importance of in^-service training (of which more later) 
and, it could be that it does little to sharpen the self-^critical 
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fa^tiis of those idio aro aost comitted to the reforms , and 1^0 baye 
beni chosen for that reason to carry them out* 

- . ThtB. oouTd all heooBie of greater importance as the Swedish mfstm 
n^TSs fornMd froBi the hewic period of radical reforai, i*en »a;}or 
steiNi for^rd were initiated hy Ro]^l Cottadasion leading to legislationi 
into a niirtod of 'rolling refoin* in irtii^fli the pressure for innowtion 
lis <»^^t#d to cotte fT<m within the educatioi^l systn. 

will be seen, then» that each o^ these three aspects of 
Swedt^ educatioml scene - the political cbni^enti .^e centralised 
i^ttili^tration and the l^rge and hi^ily qiualif ied t^d^ng profession * 
cdMl^hutes |K>sitiTely^ and ne^tlyely to the process of Inno^tlon. 
ttie ptiltleal foiaMation is WBrnAiMlt yet the Tery strength of 
]p^t|tNftl will necessary to carry out long term reform' can set its 
ol^rjdy^odny idil^ i^t ali^ipi be oondt:^iYe toim^rmtiok* Tbm 
.^^yined administration pr^^ea an efficient instmi^t for 
0tg^^Sm ehange« But so far this has bsMt a of ^tr^ueing 

fii^t^ iTom on top, id.th,the limitations^ ytaL^ ^is Imj^i^e $M 
of ^e professional self-confidence and inspiration of 



\ IMmi^^s. The 
^ hj^^ standards 

^^gt^wiwi tk _oy er 
can^\tNi a limitati 
al%^^ the idide 
of traditionally 
an unmixed blessii 



ly qt^ified teaohit^ pTOfession sakes possiUe 
ambitious policies lAiich ibtdd not be of^n to^a ^ 
:'ge classes ui^ertra:bied atdrr. "But t^s ^ too , 
m on iimo^tiont^ if tadical change is needed \whieh 
»le of the teaser/ the presence of a powerful cadrct 
linded professional men and women is no% going to be 
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PjLBT II 

iHHaVATIOH . 3f RATEGY 

Ihe basic strategy of Swedish educational innovation assumes 

\ li Clear political decisions oh the goals of the educational 
fyst«s and the objectives to be achieved in each type of school,, , 
fhese aajor political decisions have, on the whole, been/^aken ^ 
on the. advice of Royal CqmmissioM on the basis of^ whidi the Minister 
of Education fomralates legislation for Parliament* 

2. The ref indent of these general goals and objectives into a 
working currlculua and et^y plaii- for each type of school* 

5* A programe of in-service tz^nlng for teachers to asslsti-the 

IntTOductlon of Jiew -ci^ " ^/ 

— 4. A programme of Research and Developaent to support the ipolicier 
of reform and; innovation. / I ; . 

\ - ; • > ' ' ' h 

5« \A syst«B of continual revision by which the curri cuius jand 
study plan for |each type of school) is constantly assessed in tetma of 
Its own objectives. / | 

Aiiss and Objectives 

According to the Swedish /Schools Act of 1962, the general aim of 
the ecaiools system is Ho imiart knowledge to the pupils and train # 
their ability and also, in collaboration with the homes, to promote- 
the developftenf of the pupils to become harmonious persons and active * 
citizens aware of their responsibilities ^ 

fhese broad aims apply particularly to the comprehensive mchools 
or compiilsory schools taking pupils fro© the age of 7 to 16 through 
the first nine years of scho^oling* But they also apply to the 
secondary acboola and are tak^n as tl^e point of departure for the 
Syllabus and Study Plan manual^ ( LSroPlan ) for the new gymnasium. 

Ihis general expression of the individual and social aims of the y 
educational system has been expanded and made more specific by the < 
pollc;Le8 and statements of Minisl^ers and edtxcational leaders* As 

Swedish-techniques of innovation i^re directlKlinlced t~6"the " " 

eiitablisbment of objectives and the systematic^. planning needed to _ 
achieve them, it may be helpful to summarise the five main objectives^ 
of -tee Swedish educational system, aa set ont in the OECD publication ^ 
entitled Educational Policy and Planninig in Sweden (1967 

Oblectlve^l. This relates to equal opportunity for public 
education without regard to income, social origin, sex or place of 
residence. It also recognises that while opportunity should be 
universal, individual talents differ, and that the aim of the school, 
system should be to%det the differentiated heeds of various groups 
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0f 0tiQdtnt8. Ho one branch «of tduc»!ttioni however , should In itself 
be oo^idered Mre worthy of esteem than another « the entire school 
systm constituting a co«*ordinQted whole* • 

Ohiective 2 . This. concerns the function of the school system to 
SidTepiard ai^ strengthen the deaoczmtic eyst^oi whioh depends ^ on co-* 
operation and tolere)^e. Froa this are derived certa;Ln sub-goals » a 
^oonon cora of . learnjUog in. the comprehensive schools and the post*- 
ponmmt of differentiation; group work and discussion mc^thods; civic 
education:r •ducationriA^ch atimulates critical tanking.. 

^ y Objective 3 . ^5the third set of objectives are directed tdwards 
g«Mral econ<HBlc develoipent - the preparation and training of skills 
in the lii^t of national woipower needs. But this is subordinate to 
the li^vidmL aM social objectives summed up in the first two 
6b j eotiyes .atove • 

S Objective 4 * This c«»iits the educational sy^ o fl^Klli^e^ 
in order to respond to changiiMlE socii^, individual ai^ econ(»ic neii^s« 
Wrm this I it follows that edui^tion must be broad enou^ to allow 
—for new vocational needs which n^y develop and require Individis^s ^to 
change their occupation later on in life, and that premature speciali- 
\ sation and dead-eiMi courses must be discouraged. ^ 

Ob jective 5 * This has to»do with the effective use of the 
' edN^tioiml syst^Vs limited hwBm aM material resources ^ by a 
4c€»|ffil^ent to ^ratiox^isation* and the pursuit of the mo$t efficient 
\r ^'^^ .of 'iuil'ng tracheirs and arranging learning systems. 



An, important part of the Swedish method of Innovation has- been 
based on the refinement of general alms of the educational syitm into 
specific objectives for teachers in, scboDls. !Rie setting of clet^r ^ 
objectives has been used both as a mearts of hanging the practice of 
the teachers I and also to provide ^c^lieria a^lnst whl^ to evalt^te 
the succe^ss of the innovatory process. 

. ^ In this the LSroolan for each type of school plays an Important 
^part. ^ This- document , running ti 500 closely printed pages, idilch has 
nOo eii^unterpart in less centralised schools systems » lays down the 
syllabus, and study plan for the\type of school in question. In 
addition to setting out the content of the courses to be covered ai^ 
the number of houra to be devoted\to each subject , it incltxdes a long 
Introductory section exj^lalning and elaborating the objectives of the 
sdu^ol and the recommended methods of ^instruction and . internal , 
oz^^misatlon idilch are related to \these objectives. Here is part of 
the Introduction ; Ooals and frlncioles to the LSroplan for the new 
£ yiiiTt^ flimii which cama into operation in 1966, 

\ •I. ComDrehenslve Schools gymnasium 

*1.1% The purpose of. the education of children and young 
XpeoplOi provided by society, is to coamiunlcats knowledge and 
develop skills and, in collaboration with the home, encourage 
tl^e development of the pupils into harmonious people and able, 
responsible members of society* 

•ThlsTi<the substance of the first paragra^i of the new 
Iducation^t. It •refers to all Instruction provided by society 

lis 
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) to children and young people, whether voluntary or ooffipulsory. 
thus it is valid for the jsymnasiun as well as for the ooaprrtien- 
8ive school. , 



_ii the gymuasitia, as in thf eoaprriiensiv© achool, the wrK) of 
t^xe school will be fociised on the ii^ividiml pupil, Ihe aik of 
m$ work of the eohool is tf> promote the all^rotmd developm^t 
of edch pupil, to encourage the dev^elopaerit of his personality 
ai^ to sake him a free, iiidependent . aM harmonious being, fhe 
twining which the school provides must- be individual tiaining, . • 

ii^iiridual is ♦ . . a f ellowcreature and a citizen. He is ""a 
member of a family kr^ii of a circle of friends smd^fiaintances, 
and he is a mmber of society. ... Therefore the gymnasitaii IJJce 
the comprehensire school, must give social training, ^e /social 
tralhlng provided by the school ttust lay the bafis' of , ana develbp, 
t^se qualities whl<di will, in a period of rapid develowtorit, 
/enable the pupils to support and -streng^^n the democra'^c 
principles of toleremce, co-operation and efluallty of s^xes, 
lotions aiKl people. One of the principal aims of the social 
training which the school provides is to instil into the pupils 
respect for truth ai4 justice, for the htaan dignity of all 
people, for l^io lability of human life and thereby for the right 
to personal integrity. ... 

•2. Ta^s of^ the GymnasiiM 

•In the work of the gymnasium special attention should be given 
tp the f clewing J - 

**2.1. The instruction provided by the gymnasium is based on the 
nine-year comprehensive school. Jt must parovide a foundation for 
further study at university level and other post-gymnasium 
education, and for immediate entry into the, labour nmrket. 

I 

i*One principal element of the instruction provided by the 
gymnasium is to develop an lndei>endent and critical attitude. 
The result may vary within wide limits, but from the very 
beginning the pupils should become accustomed to an inquiring 
attitude towards the jknowl edge and infofmotion offered them 
inside and outside the school, to check the correctness of 
information, the striibture of arguments ai^ the reliability of 
conclusionv and to mk)£(» strict demands on intellectual honesty in 
their evaluations of others ♦ information and in expressing their 
own views . • « . 

•A pupil should always be allowed, after independent consideration, 
to accept ox^ reject a judgement. This Implies that the demand 
for objectivity should be made a general rule for all I 
instruction* ... ^ 

•In modem society understanding of > Interest in, and willingness 
to Involve oneself in. other people *8 problems are necessary 
complements /to knowlddge ♦ Insight into humaxfand civic 
situations IS important for all those who, In their work, have to 
act as leaders, or co-operate in otherways with people, and 
Influence dther people *s Renditions. Work at school, as in the 
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^'fields of science, administration and economic life, is based 
upon continuous co-operation between people. Collaboration in 
social, occupational, political and other groups demands the will 
to understand and to co-operate, even when opinions differ. Work 
at international level involves that people judge others on the 
basis of their own traditions, history and social life. 

*By paying attention in its work to the personal development of 
the pupils, the gymnasium also satisfies the demand for social 
training. Such training, no more than individual development, 
cannot be separated from other activities in the gymnasium. 
SocieLl training is intimately bound up with the whole work of the 
school. Different methods of work, such as group work or 
individual study, satisfy this demand just as well as do school 
and environmental practice, or special preparation for future 
tasks. 

*2.2. An important task of the gymnasium is to develop further 
what the comprehejisive school has taught the pupil in terms of 
general ability to communicata with others. A central task in 
this is to develop his linguistic skill. The ability to express 
oneself clearly and logically in one's own language, to formulate 
one*s thoughts both verbally and in writing, must be developed'. 
If it trains a grea^ number of its citizens in the use^of^ " 
foreign languages, Sweden will be able to maintain and widen the 
contacts which further its cultural, technical, economic and 
social expansion. Skill in foreign languages is therefore 
necessary. ... / 

•Mathematics is one of the means of communication which have 
become increasingly important. Quantitative methods have 
gained ground also in studies in which formerly these methods 
were not employed. They have also gained a footing in economic 
life and in administration; this is especially true of statistics, 
which have become a valuable tool in making predictions, 
analyses of cc3ts and work, and so on. 

*The aim of the gymnasium, therefore, must be, over and above the 
foundation laid by the compulsory school, to develop the 
mathematical skills of the students. 

•2.3. In order to satisfy the demand for preparation for future 
education, or occupation, the gymnasium must provide the special 

f reparation which the individual may want and need. It is 
mpossible, however, to allow each student to realise his interests 
The personal asi)irations and the demands of labour market and 
society must be brought into balance. To determine this balance, 
however, is not the task of the gymnasium. Therefore, there must 
be, in the curriculum and organisation of the school, 
possibilities of taking into account personal talents and interests 
and of letting them guide the pupil towards a more or less 
individualised programme of studies. But even if divergences are 
allowed within the common framework, the result must not be that 
the individual pupils' study programmes differ too much from the 
demands made by the branch in which they will be working after 
school. 

^ 5 > 
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"In particular in the economic and technical streams, the special 
preparation the gymnasium offers must be planned carefully in 
view of^the tasks the students will be confronted with in their 
working life. By its instruction, the gymnasium must offer 
students a preparation for the labour market, for many of them 
will, at the end of their gymnasium studies, go direct to 
economic life and administration. 

"2 •4. Society demands - besides certain special preparation and 
skills in communication - general know l edge and skills common to 
all or most people , a frame of reference in which important 
phenomena in society and culture can be placed, and which will 
facilitate contacts with and understanding of one's own and of 
other peoples *s culture. 

Th^ Laropla n then goes on to discuss common core. The emphasis 
is strongly sociological. Social and economic geography and civics 
are needed to encourage a proper understanding of Scandinavia and 
other countries and peoples in Europe and in •'the so-called under- 
developed countries with which relations are more and more intensified. 
With this goes an understanding of comparative religion and cultural 
differences. All also are required to have an introduction to science 
and technology, to history and art. Other aspects of the programme 
singled out for special mention include teaching about careers and 
education beyond the school stage and physical education. There 
follow comments on how pupils should be taught to carry out their 
work. 

"2.5. It is one of the tasks of all types of school to develop 
the pupils' working habits. Vfhen they leave school, the pupils 
should be able to perform ta$ks which require a sense of 
responsibility, whether in their work or in connection with 
further education. For the gymnasium this means that its pupils, 
when they leave school, shall be accustomed to taking the 
initiative in planning and performing large tasks, independently 
or in co-operation with others. This includes the ability to 
collect the necessary information, to interpret and evaluate it, 
to plan their own work, and finally to assemble and report the 
results. The gymnasium must further develop the training in 
techniques and skills of studying and carrying ^out tasks with 
which a beginning was Tiadc in the comprehensive school. This 
implies also that the methods of studying in the gymnasium must 
be such that they help to develop the students' ability to make 
observations and to take '^he initiative, as well as to make 
independent judgements." 

This general Introduction is then followed by a second section 
on 'General Principles' which Hescribes in greater detail how the 
earlier-stated objectives may be reached in school organisation and 
instruction. ^ 

Among othdr things, it spells out ways of promoting co-operation 
between home and school; discusses the methods.' of consulting pupils 
through the school's 'students* advisory counc:^!'; draws attention 
to the importance of educational and vocation^ guidance; lays down 
principles for the options leading to higher education or employment. 
There is a lengthy section, on teaching' which? indicates the manner in 
which the teachers should prepare their courses and teaching materials. 
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Another section sets out to show how, by group work arranged In 
various ways, the curriculum can be made, in the official view, to 
contribute to the general aim of co-operation between pupils. Yet 
another concerns the objective of independent study, study training 
and guidance in study technique, on which great importance is placed. 
Marking is discussed at some length in view of a decision to end the 
formal student examination at the end of the gymnasium and to introduce 
a system of assessment over the whole gymnasium course designed to 
enable teachers to mark fairly from one end of the country to the 
other without recourse to external examinations except as a moderating 
technique. 



The justification for quoting at this length from the Introduction 
of the Laroplan is the significance which the Swedish theory of 
innovation attaches to the statement of clear objectives. This is at 
the heart of the system. There is, of course, room for debate as to 
how clear the statement of objectives really is. Some of the 
objectives, inevitably are in conflict with one another - or rather, 
a state of tension exists in which a series of not wholly compatible 
aims have to be held together in a working compromise. A statement 
of goals does not relieve the planners or the practitioners of the 
need to have priorities. All the objectives become priorities but 
some are higher in rank order than others, and to be a low priority 
:omes to mean the same as being no priority at all« 

Nevertheless, whether or not the statement of objectives is, or 
is not quite as sure a guide to action as, in theory, it should be, 
it serves its purpose because it is accepted at face value. It 
becomes a potent weapon in the hands of the planner, a blunt instrument 
with which to concentrate attention on the application of agreed policy. 

The oxficial position is that the LSroplan is only guidance for 
the teachers, prepared by the National Board of Education, which 
experienced practitioners in the schools may take and apply at their 
discretion. The study plan and syllabus, including the way in which 
the weekly hours of work are to be divided, is centrally determined 
(though local authorities are being given more marginal discretion). 
These have to be followed. But much of the scheme is written in 
general terms or provides options which allow the teacher considerable 
latitude and room for manoeuvre. And, although on matters of method 
and approach, the Lfeiroplan represents the collective wisdom of 
practical teachers, inspectors and advisers, the teacher in the 
classroom is technically free to prefer his own methods, provided they 
are directed towards the overall goals of the plan. 

The Impression which a visitor to Sweden is likely to gain is 
that the National Board of Education may be tempted somewhat to over^ 
state the importance and influence of this document which the teachers 
are at pains (for reasons of professional autonomy) to understate. 
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These differences of emphasis may not be unimportant in a consideration 
of techniques of innovation as great weight has been attached within 
the National Board of Education to the process of regular revision, of 
the LSroplan . \ 

Methods of Revision 

This is organised within the National Board of Education in the 
department of general education (UA) where there are working groups 
and committee^ concerned with curriculum in each type of school. As 
soon as a new curriculum is brought into operation it is the task of 
the relevant group to set about the evaluation of the working of the 

{ curriculum in the light of the stated goals and to prepare proposals 

! for revision. ^ 

These revisions have tended up to now to have been undertaken in 
conjunction with changes in organisation following the operations of 
a Royal Commission. The decision to introduce the new upper 
secondary school in 1971 in which the gymnasium, facksola and 
vocational schools are to be brought together, has necessitated a full 
scale revision of the curriculum. 

Techniques by which the working groups within the 'National 
Board of Education have carried out the revision have varied, 
according to different types of school and different sections of the 
curriculum. One method has been to investigate the existing practice 
by the use of mixed reference groups - teachers, representatives of 
employers and employees and universities, inspectors, administrators, 
and often students themselves - and for the officials of the National 
Board of Education to move forward in the light of the recommendations 
of these bodies* According to circumstances varying weight might be 
attached to the subjective judgements of teachers and others, and to 
the more objective methods devised by social scientists in University 
and other research institutes. 

Curriculum building has been tindertaken within the National 
Board of Education, taking into account the availability of teaching 
materials on t>ne hand and of the training and retrai^ning of teachers 
on the other. The stages, however organised, have been, first, the 
investigation of how the schools are working - how closely they are 
following the study plan and how successfully they are working towards 
the stated objectives. This has meant evleiluating not only the work 
of the teachers but also the study plan itself. To a pragmatic 
observer there appears to be a heavy reliance on the statement of 
abstract principle and the confident assertion on a priori grounds 
that particular practices in school will contribute (or ought to 
contribute) to the fulfilment of these abstract principles. Part of 
the work on the revision of the study plan must be to test whether 
the a priori reasoning has been borne out in practice. 

Having evaluated the present practice, on the basis of reports 
from school inspectors and reference groups of teachers and teacher- 
consultants, the working group has then had to take into account any 
changes in demand - i*rom the employers, trade unions, universities 
and from the pupils themselves, and any conclusions these consumers of 
education may have reached about the working of the existing 
curriculum. 
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New curricula have then been proposed which, without altering 
the objectives, have been judged to contribute more effectively to 
their achievement. This has been where the general suggestions have 
had to be translated into a study plan which could in turn be passed 
on to the teachers in the schools, and used as the basis for in* 
service training. 

It (is clear that there have been many differences in the way the 
actual curriculum building has been done in the past - in the amo\mt 
of detailed planning which has been undertaken and in the extent of 
the field-testing which has been included. Different methods have 
bee^ fo\md to be appropriate for different types of schools and even 
for \different subjects within the curriculum as can be seen, for 
instance in the revision of trade courses at the vocational school. 
\ 

Traiii|ipg and Retraining of Teachers 

Swedish educational innovators have clearly recognised the 
critiC€il importance of training and retraining in any strategy of 
innovation. Spending by the Rational Board of Edhxcation under this 
heading rose from l.U million Sw. Kr. ($250,000) in I960 to . 
51.62 million Sw. Kr. ($6.5 million) in 1969. Some' 260 teacher- 
consultants are in service, working half-time as teachers and half- 
time as curriculum advisers with other teachers. It ^s estimated 
(1969) that some 10,000 teachers will take part in coth^ses, most of 
them lasting a week but some extending to two or three Weeks. In 
addition to the expenditure from central funds the local a^uthorities 
spend about 10 million Sw. Kr. ($2 million) on local in-service 
training schemes. 

During recent years there has been an attempt tp promote more 
short courses and local teachers' study circles where specific 
cxirriculum questions can be studied with the aid of teaching materials 
specially prepared for the purpose. 

In the Autumn of 1969, a major programme of re-training began in 
connection with the new curriculum to be introduced into the 
comprehensive schools in 1970. All head teachers in the country were 
to attend four-day courses, arranged on a regional basis. Similar 
study conferences were planned for the spring of 1970 for all 
teachers in the comprehensive schools - 55,000 of them. Teachers in 
the upper forma would attend for four days; those working in the lower 
three forms will only attend the first two days. 

The new 1970 curriculum for the comprehensive school involved 
the extension of modem mathematics teaching and the introduction of 
English at the third grade. Both of these changes have involved 
special training for the teachers who have had to equip themselves 
for new tasks. Radio, teleyision and correspondence courses are being 
used for this purpose. Altc^gether* the National Board of Education 
allocates about 2 million Sw\ Kr. ($400, 000) to the planning and 
production of study material \ for in-service training. It will be seen 
that, even leaving aside the special programme for the introduction 
of a new comprehensive 8chool\ curriculum, the scale of the in-service 
training effort is considerable, with about one teacher in 10 
attending summer courses of from one to three weeks and an estimated 
80,000 teachers taking part in up to five obligatory study days each 
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year when the schools can be closed while the teachers work. 

In-service training and retraining is held to be important for 
two separate reasons: first, ^s a means of introducing particular 
changes in organisation, curriculum and method; and second, as a means 
of building up the professional self-confidence and commitment of the 
teachers. 

The inertia of the teaching profession is one of the restraints 
which any concerted attempt to promote innovation must tackle. This 
is true in Sweden as elsewhere. It is ironical, perhaps, that in 
Sweden, ^ere the comprehensive principle has most wholeheartedly been 
adopted, the teachers are themselves fairly sharply divided by type of 
training, school function, salary scale and professional association. 
The teachers' unions belong to different trade union groups, which 
adds to the divisions. 

The Swedish authorities have recognised that the introduction of 
new methods make heavy demands on the teachers. Even with the volume 
of in-service training which is now undertaken there are complaints 
from the teachers that not enough is being done to train them in the 
use of new materials and methods and that the changes they have to 
face are not being taken into account. Often these changes are subtle, 
affecting the teaching craft itself, the teacher's feeling of security 
in his mastery of the craft and the satisfaction which he derives from 
his work. A part of the training and retraining programme has to be 
directed at eliminating the fears of teachers on these grounds and 
building up their confidence and competence in handling new techniques. 

Much of the training programme concerns the individualisation of 
instruction - a concept which any visitor to Sweden soon encounters 
(and to which reference is made later). Individualisation is one of 
the primary objectives of the system, ('the work of the school will 
be focused on the individual pupil ...*). What make© it a matter of 
day to day concern, however, is the determination to postpone 
differentiation, streaming and selection to the latest possible stage, 
and CO keep as much of the curriculum as possible common to all pupils 
throughout the compulsory school from 7 to 16. Even if the centrality 
of the individual were not stressed as clearly as it is in the stated 
objectives the practical tasks of teaching in an unstreamed group 
might be expected to place this in a prominent position.'' Unless the 
teachers can be shown effective methods of individualising instruction 
for a teaching group of 25-30 children of widely differing ability, 
those who have been accustomed formerly to teaching selected groups 
are likely to be frustrated by what seems to them the reduced 
effectiveness of formal class teaching and the consequently lower 
satisfaction which they will derive from the job. 

Some of the pressure for retraining has come from complaints of 
this kind. Teachers who have not discovered how to provide 
individually for their ablest and least able pupils within the same 
teaching group, have encountered discipline problems. The 
theoretical answer to this has been to advocate a more active and 
interesting classroom and school environment in which disciplinary 
difficulties would disappear when all children were individually at 
full stretch. Hence the emphasis on group methods and on teaching 
aids, and, above all, on such individualised instructional systems 
as are becoming available. 
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The most important and advanced of the individualised instructional 
systems now coming into use - IMU mathematics - is described in a 
later section of this report. Prom the teachers* point of view the 
question which is likely to arise is whether there is any conflict 
between the co-operative goals of the school and the peaagogic 
necessity to individualise instruction. As yet this remains an 
academic question, though one of which teachers and administrators 
alike are well aware. The more extensively the curriculum were to be 
individxialised, the more acutely this could bear upon the schools. 

Rolling Reform 

As already mentioned, Swedish educational administrators believe 
that the educational system should now move forward itito a new phase 
of development in which curriculxim reform should be a permanent, self- 
renewing condition. On this reasoning, innovation becomes a state of 
mind and an administrative attitude, not something more or less 
traumatic which requires Royal Commissioxn to carry it through. 

Royal Commissions, of course, will continue to be used where 
appropriate. One of the features of the systematic approach to change 
which the Swedes have adopted has been that reform has been co-ordinated 
and efforts have been made to ensure that the separate parts of the 
system are prepared for the- consequences of changes in any one part. 
A Commission is still likely to prove useful where structural changes 
are needed. Among Commissions now working in the educational field is 
a major inquiry into the organisation of post-secondary education which 
is studying the changes which will be required in the light of the 
explosion of numbers in secondary education and the consequential 
pressure on higher education. When it is said, therefore, that rolling 
reform will replace the more formal techniques of the Royal Commission, 
this mainly concerns matters of curriculum and methods. 

Two main reasons are given for the'need for 'rolling reform*. The 
first is that society and human knowledge are changing so fast that any 
system which remains static soons becomes out of date. The second is 
that the educational system mtist constantly seek to innovate in order 
to rationalise: it must always be under the same pressure as any other 
large scale enterprise so as to be able to use its human and material 
resources to the best possible advantage. 

A policy of rolling reform means seeking ways of systematising 
the present processes of revision, relying less on the estimates of 
teachtsfva and others, and more on the social scientists. Plans are 
already in hand now(l) for the revision and evaluation of the new 
gymnasium curriculum. This is known as the LAG project. Some of the 
thinking behind rolling curriculum reform is set out in a paper on 
' Principles for the further revision of the Swedish gymnasium and 
and continuation school curricula * dated 28th June> 1968. This is 
specifically concerned with the secondary schools* curriculum. The 
techniques under discussion, however, apply to curriculum renewal 
generally. 

Rolling reform does not mean allowing reform to take place on the 
initiative of the teachers themselves. "The fact that the Board of 
Education will in the future play a primary role in the school planning 
^in coutrast to ad hoc Commissions/ should not mean that questions of 
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method are to be attacked solely by teacher-steered reforms. On the 
contrary, ve should strive to develop planning methods with a viev to 
covering the relevant problems more completely and achieving an 
improved optimal technique in step with development in the social 
sciences. 

"A self-evident aspect of revision is that of rationalisation. 
Every change must be a gain and the results must be reflected in 
more efficient teaching. 

"The principles laid down for this 'rolling r.eform* ... should 
provide a pliable instrument for the continuous renewal of a 
system previously characterised by a high degree of inertia ... 

•We must try quickly to obtain an overall picture of how the new 
system is functioning in relation to the educational aims 
established with the decision of Parliament in 1964. The object 
here is to locate the greatest faults and establish where the 
greatest difficulties are encountered. This, if possible, should 
be done in such terras as permit the ranking of different problems 
in priority order. The 'problem sectors* involved can be of 
various kinds: specific systems of materials or methods, new 
text books and other materials, more concrete recommendations, 
administrative measures in respect of joint classes and other 
forms of grouping, questions relating to in-service training and 
teaching qualifications, alterations to the time-table and, of 
course, changes in the actual aims of teaching.,. If the target 
set proves to have been too ambitious then it must be lowered; 
if it is achieved with a wide margin, then we must either alter 
the target or reduce the time allotted. 

"The object must be to illustrate the situation of different 
subjects as thoroiaghly and objectively as possible: this can be 
achieved partly by objective tests of the students* knowledge, 
but it is at least as important to try to attack the problem in 
the actual teaching process, e.g. by surveys among teachers and 
students with other methods. We are, as yet, at too early a 
stage in the discussion to say whether this should be by inter- 
views, questionnaires, the critical incident method, or similar. . 
Such studies could now be of great use, tcfore any less desirable 
teaching methods and material become firmly established, and 
before teachers and students can accuse the Beard of Education of 
coming too late. As regards the technical design, it should be 
possible in the initial stages at least, and under certain 
conditions , to make use of gymnasium inspectors ^nd consiiltants 
in the collection of information. However, it is very important 
that the work of reform be clarified from the beginning in 
collaboration with the institution or institutions that are to 
participate by performing studies." 

Central to this approach to curriculum renewal is a close study 
of the internal function of the school and the teaching process itself. 
Here, 'the emphasis must be on these important variables, namely: 
time, principal subject matter, and method*. 

The paper continues: "Por internal fmicti«^n analysis to give 
reliable results, it is necessary that general planning models be 
scientifically evolved for teaching in different subjects. It is 
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"important also to construct easily used tools to measure, for 
instance! student attitudes to teaching in different subjects. 
It is of particular importance to be able to chart how the new 
forms of work introduced in the gymnasium and continiiation school 
function in practice. To obtain the relevant data for a future 
analysis of the internal function of the curricula, more consistent 
planning and application of the curricula will be necessary. This 
will take the form of local studies at specific schools. •.. 

"The object is to let each school handle the investigation of a 
particular line or sub-alternative. ... It is also intended that 
the working groups at these schools should structure the content 
of certain subject curricula, bo that a study schedule can then be 
built up in which such aspects as co-ordination, methods and aids 
are considered in more detail. In this way, the aims of the 
curriculum can be 'tuned' to the right level. 

"The results of such activities will then be presented as a basis 
for further analyses of the internal function of curricula. 

"It is important that the Board of Education penetrate from the 
very beginning the different functions of the project, and give it 
a general design that will cater satisfactorily for the demand for 
topicality, by developing methods of work that make continuous 
allowances for the requirements of recipients, and of society at 
large. Experience of planning during the last year suggests an 
increasing emphasis on the development of new methods in work on 
the curriculum. ... 

"The intention Is primarily to evolve certain routine procedxires 
in the different functions of curricula work,r to meet the 
requirements for periodicity. Even if the Board of Education, | 
through its gymnasium inspectors and school consultants, has the 
means to follow the introductory phase of the new gymnasium and 
continuation school in some detail, it would be unreasonable to 
see this as the only instrument for a thorough analysis of all 
phases and tendencies during the introductory period. Ajid to base 
future changes solely on the experience of the Board's officers 
would be to underestimate the actual renewal taking place among 
teachers 'out in the field'. More methodical analysis, and a 
better way of channelling the flow of information, is very 
necessary. We can say quite generally that the demand for rapid 
changes in the curriculum will increase, owing largely to the 
increasing mobility of the labour market, and this alone 
necessitates and warrants a real effort to make work on the 
curricula pliable. ..♦ 

"The demand for 'currency' can be met also by the Board of 
Education, in accordance with the directive of the Minister, 
keeping in contact with various reference groups, such as the 
associations in different subjects, trade organisations etc. 
To maintain continuous contact with such reference groups is an 
essential aspect of work on the curricula. 

•To meet the requirements of recipients and society at large 
within the framework of the project, it is necessary to continue 
with the methods of study applied on a limited scale by the 

?3 
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Grymmsium Commission, It is possibl^, for instance, within the 
Board of Education, with the help of the gymnasium inspectors and 
other officers, to make quick, practical inquiries in order to 
chart the problems that arise, and also to make larger-scale 
studies among employers, e.g. in respect of how continuation 
school students are adjusting to the labour market. ... In this 
way, the requirements of subsequent employers can influence the 
design of curricula more directly. • 

"A principle in planning the project has been that those engaged 
in the different parts of it shall devote themselves mainly only 
to their particular sector. 

"In planning the project, it was thus considered unsuitable that 
those engaged in, say, analysis, should at the same time be 
called on to assess the proposals presented for a ijew curriculup. 
The different ingredients of the project break down into what we 
can call an analysis function t a construction function , and 
field tests . Other important aspects include consultation with 
research .*^ 

The author goes on to discuss how, when the process of analysis 
has been completed the actual work of curriculum construction begins. 
The approach which he outlines is that developed at the University of 
Gothenburg by Dr. Urban Dahloff and Dr. Erik Wallin in connection with 
their studies in educational technology. 

"On the basis of the material emerging in analysis, the leading 
curriculum shall give such directives that temporarily engaged 
experts are able fairly easily, and above all quickly, to produce 
proposals for a new curriculum in their subject. Secondly, on 
the basis of what the experts produce, the constructors are to 
provide a foundation for any experimental activities ...^ which 
will then be evaluated by the constructors, and furnish the basis 
for a final decision on changes in the curriculum. ... 

"Changes in the requirements of recipients, and of society at 
large, will also be channelled through the construction group. 
With their capacity for goal-analysis ... this group will be able, 
in the reconstruction of curricula, to exploit innovations 
suggested not only by life in the schools but also by more 
general considerations of educational policy. ... 

"Owing to the great effort made on the analysis side of the project, 
the space devoted to field tests has been reduced. The term 
'experimental activi'^ies* has consciously been dropped in this 
context. It is intended that the trials held in the future within 
the project will really be 'field tests* of a given proposal. 
Such a proposal will in a way already have been tested, in so far 
as it is the result of very careful analysis, after which it will 
have been goal -analysed and evaluated by experts in educational 
technology. For this reason it is intended only to make isolated 
field tests, and the costs of this should be relatively low." 
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Not only does this approach rest on models formulated at 
Gothenburg, it is also being carried out in close co-operation with 
the university's Institute of Education. (1 ) Several members of the 
staff of the National Board of Education who are involved in the LAG 
project have joined the Gothenburg course in educational technology 
which has been set up with support from the Board's Research and 
Development Funds. These include Mr. Cervall, who leads the project. 

As will be seen from the diagram showing the system model of 
educational technology developed in connection with the Gothenburg 
course (see p. 30) the approach is sophisticated and theoretical, with 
great emphasis on goal analysis. It covers both the general planning 
of educational systems and the planning of instruction - in other words 
it looks at both large-scale and small-scale questions, "Instruction 
might be defined as goal-directed and systematic modification of 
behaviour." The goals, principals and dimensions of education, 
obtained as a product of community planning ^ must be broken down step 
by step to be transferred by way of instruction to desired changes in 
the behaviour of the members of society. 

"Not least the development in programmed and so-called pre- 
produced instruction has given rise to radically changed views on 
such questions as di^ fining objectives, steering and controlling 
the quality of instruction. The whole of this process, from the 
analyses made by the educational planner on the macro level to 
tiie construction of the shortest instructional sequence must be 
well synchronised. We have chosen to call that part of education 
concerned with the application and development of methods to 
effectuate this development process 'Educational Technology'. It 
should already be clear that this field of work has become so 
comprehensive that a differentiation of the functions can be 
discerned. The first phases of this process seem to coincide 
well with the concept of Educational Planning, while the others 
correspond most closely to what we mean when we speak of 
Instructional Planning and Instructional Technology. 

"The boundary between Educational Planning and the Instructional 
Planning is often diffused, as these terms are applied to parts 
of the same process. 

"It was on this background that the Institute of Education deemed 
it urgent to staxt a university course in Educational Technology. 
This i^iew course satisfies a great need which is obviously present 
and also prepares the way for a more comprehensive and systematic 
view of problems of education and instruction, as hinted above* 
For several reasons. Educational Planning has been given less 
scope than Instructional Technology. The course is intended for 
the growing group of people who, in various ways, are engaged in 
or will become engaged in one way or another in planning, 
construction, administration and evaluation education and 
training in the public educational system and in the commercial 



(1) As it happens, however, the theoretical work by Dr. Dahlhoff on 
which the working model is based was not financed by the National 
Board but by funds from the National Bank's Jubilee Fund. 
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"and industrial sector, as well as in national and local 
government, different forms of adult education and so on*(l)'' 

The course is mainly for educational administrators, curriculafi 
experts and industrial training officers and to fit in with their 
employment it has been arranged in eight units each lasting a week. 
The intervals between these units are devoted to reading and practical 
work on the systems in which they are currently employed. The 
practical work is regarded as of great importance. 

Another Gothenburg project - COMPASS (Comparative Analyses of 
Objectives and Processes in School, Systems ) - is playing an important 
part in the LAG exercise. In order to assess the extent to which 
existing courses fulfil the aims which the curriculum has been given, 
Dr. Dahlhoff is carrying out an investigation in the Gothenburg 
Secondary schools. His great concern is with the actual process of 
teaching which in his view has been often overlooked in discussions of 
organisation, intelligence and so on. He has shown, for instance, that 
general statements about streaming or non-streaming are unlikely to be 
meaningful utiless the actual teaching process is considered in detail 
as well as the overall organisation. 

In the COMPASS project, five subjects in, grade 2 of the gymnasium ^ 
are being closely examined. Four times a yeal information is collected ^ 
from the pupils and the staff to establish^.,,^^^ 

1. What the classes are dealing with at the time of inquiry. 

2. By what methods. 

3. What they have been doing since the beginning of the term. 

4. What problems they have come up with. 

The inquiry goes on to cover teachers' plans for the next period, 
pupils* attitudes towards methods, subjects, teachers and their school 
work in general, and the pupils* marks and results in standardised 
tests. (See Chart p. 36) 

Research and Development 

It will be seen that the method of curriculum reform outlined in 
the LAG paper relies heavily on research and development and on the 
assistance of experts in the social sciences from the universities and 
teachers ' colleges . 

It takes a resolutely optimistic view oi the extent to which 
curriculum planning can be placed on a scientific basis. In the 
confidence it reposes in the social scientists it reflects the efforts 
made throughout the planning of the Swedish school reforms to build 
research into the programme at every stage. Most of the Royal 



(l) From School Research Newsletter - 1968: 1, Planning and 

construction of a xxniversity course in Educational technology, 
National Board of Education, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Commissions, which planned the different phases of the reform of the 
educational system, incorporated programmes of educational and social 
research. Swedish politicians and administrators have gone further 
than their counterparts in most other countries to form close links 
between the research workers and the decision-makers. 

In 2962 a new bureau - known as L4 - was formed in the National 
Board of Education to plan and supervise educational research and 
development. 'R and D» funds allocated through L4 now amount to about 
10 million Sw. Kr, ($2 million) a year, having risen steeply within 
the last few years from an original figure of about 2 million Sw. Kr. 
(^00,000). 

L4 is a small unit led (at the time of writing: 1969) by 
Nils-Eric Svensson and Eskil Bjorklund. It does not undertake any 
direct research itself. Instead, it plans the distribution of NBE 
research and development funds mainly to universities and research 
institutes. As these funds represent the overwhelming preponderance 
of the money available for educational research and development, its 
influence is obyious. 

According to Professor Harry Passow of Teachers' College, Columbia 
University, who recently carried out a survey of Swedish educational 
research activities and the part played by Bureau L4, (1968), the 
Bureau "appears tfc have a web of close relationships with the various 
research institutes wherein the research and development work is 
actually undertaken, with the functioning bureaux and offices of the 
National Board of Education, with the Ministry and its Commissions, 
with practitioners in the field, with publishers and materials 
producers, and with other research founding agencies such as the 
Social Science Research Council. When direct access to the Director 
General of the NBE is added and when one considers that basically 
Bureau L4 is two individuals, the growth of this bureau's influence 
becomes even more significant. Quite clearly. Bureau L4 is not in 
business to distribute mimeographed research reports, rather, it views 
its mission as contributing directly to th^ determination of 
aducational policy and to decision-making. (l)" 

There are two ways in which projects are chosen for support. In 
many cases the initiative comes from^he university or the research 
institutes. L4 is likely to back a promisiong project which offers 
itself. The network of informal relationships is such that the 
Bureau is likely to be ablej to keep well infohned about up-and-coming 
people and ideas worth supporting. Many of the likely project leaders 
are themselves in consultation with other branches of the National 
Board of Education an* there is a free flow of information about on- 
going curricultim reform and innovation which keeps the research vorkers 
in touch with thinking inside the National Board. 

In other cases, the Bureau will 'solicit' proposals when it has a 
clear demand for a particular ki*nd of work to be undertaken in 
connection with some work within the Board. It is obvious that there 



(l) Bureau L4 and Educational Research and Planning; in Sweden . 
A. Harry Passow. NBE School Research Newsletter , 1968 :9> 
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It Is obvious that there will be many occasions when a project takes 
shape by a combination of these two methods • 

To assist in weighing up the projects which are put'^^^fo^^w^rd, the 
Bureau has the assistance of an advisory Committee and a ConsuTtlng^^ 
Committee, the latter body consisting of the heads of the various 
research institutes plus a nximber of influential co-opted members, bein^ 
the more important in determining policy. According to Professor 
Passow, 

"Since ill of the research and development is actxially undertaken 
at the research institutes, the heads are directly involved in the 
preparation of the budget, in the determination of which problem 
areas will be tackled, and to a certain extent, where projects 
will be placed. True, this is done in an advisory capacity but it 
does represent a relationship between the Bureau L4 and its 
project-operating institutes which is quite unique. In the context 
of the Swedish system, this appears to be a positive relationship 
and may help short circuit the delay in developing, funding and 
implementing proposals." 

L4 has the responsibility for providing a policy framework within 
which the National Board can support research and development, strong 
enough to yield the positive advantages of coherence and co-operation, 
yet not so intrusive as to impose any kind of stultifying uniformity. 
It has, as it were, to orchestrate the themes which emerge from the 
independent activities of original minds in the universities and 
institutes, in harmony with those which come out of the practical 
activities of the National Board. While it is clearly not possible to 
draw a hard and fast line between pure and applied research in 
education, the general assumption is that to be eligible for support 
from L4, a project should be directed towards solving questions fairly 
directly related to the needs of the schools. 

In addition to the support of work at universitiek and research 
institutes, money is also channelled into less obvious social 
science-based development projects such as those already undertaken by 
the National Board of Education in connection with curriculum reform*,- 
These include the new 'development groups' set up by a few local 
authorities, among them Malm5 (see p. 38). So far this local activity 
is on a very small scale but may be expected to grow considerably if 
the early experiments prove successful. 

Systems Approach 

As more funds have become available since 1964 the policy of NBE 
has been to concentrate research and development efforts on the process 
of instruction and in particular to develop a systems approach to 
curriculum development. This has meant giving support to projects 
using a Methods-Materials-Systems approach. Much of this work bears on 
the individualisation of instruction which is seen as one of the central 
problems in the development of mass education at the primary and 
secondary stages. 

It is the National Board of Education's expressed intent to 
••improve the school by systematising and instrumental ising the 
instructional approach." It aims at designing "prototypes for 
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"instructional systems and at the same time to develop, in so far as 
possible, models for more and more production-oriented research and 
development 

In a memorandum on the development plans for 1968-69, the 
National Board of Education wrote at some length about the direction 
of the development work which it was intended to support and shows how 
heavily committed it is to the instructional systems approach. 

The memorandum statea(l): "Naturally, the steps taken to reform 
our schools depend largely on the views we hold about what is actually 
meant by instruction. The traditional view - which is now beginning 
to be questioned - implies that the main role of the teacher is to 
transmit information. Concepts like class and lesson are fundamental 
for our present instruction model. The task of the teacher is 
conceived as to organise the pupils* learning mainly by giving lessons 
(class instruction). 

"In Sweden the teacher's work is usually defined as equivalent to 
a certain number of lessons including preparations (teaching 
duties). One of the disadvftntages of thi& way of measuring a 
teacher's work is that it may easily give the impression that the 
most important thing is to give lessons, that the task is to 
communicate a certain - both informative and character training - 
message and that, if this is done conscientiously; it cannot be 
helped if some pupils fail to acquire knowledge or learn skills 
as well as might be wished. 

"The unit, the building block, according to this traditional 
instruction model, is the lesson, a period of instruction led by 
a teacher. The class-and-teacher thinking, however, leads to 
difficult, laborious forms of work; the teacher has a rule always 
to take the whole class or group into consideration. The demand 
for the individualisation of instruction within the framework of 
the class will usually be diffic\4t to satisfy. This model does 
not pay sufficient attention to the fact that the fundamental 
point in instruction must be the learning activities of the 
individual pupils. 

•The class and lesson model means that the planning of instruction 
is largely the responsibility of each individual teacher. Each 
class works during each lesson according to the plans made for 
that lesson by the teacher of the class. For most teachers and 
pupils this can hardly give the desired quality and the desired 
differentiation. The class and lesson as a planning unit must 
therefore be regarded as b^ing both too large and too small. The 
planning of instruction should be directed to the activities of 
the individual pupils. In order to make this possible i,t is 
necessary to make use of more resources than are available with 
the class as a planning unit. The planning must therefore be 
done in a wider frame of reierence than the class. 

"What will an alternative instruction model look like? 
Experience of research and development suggests the following, 
perhaps slightly exaggerated, comparison between two instruction 
models. 



(l) Educational Research and Development in Sweden. Plans for 1968-69. 
HBE School Research Newsletter . 1967:2. 
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Instruction Models 



Aspect 


Present Model 


Alternative Model 


Planning unit 


Class; lesson 


Pupil, groups of pupils; 
larger sections of 
courses 


Integration, 

systematization, 

planning 


Mainly by the individ- 
ual teacher; 
often not best com- 
binations of media; 
often great qualita- 
tive differences 


Largely already at the 
construction stage; 
systematically tested 
combinations of media; 
effects of use pre- 
dictable 


Construction 
of instruc- 
tional material 


Usually only text- 
book; 

without systematic 
production and 
testing 


Instruction systems; 
systematic construc- 
tion and testing 


Teacher 
function 


Primarily information 
c ommunl cat o r 


Primarily tutor, 
"stimulator" , work 
leader 


Personnel 
structure 


One teacher per class/ 
group and lesson, 
with sole responsi- 
bility 


Teams of teachers, e«g. 
with senior masters, 
teachers , assistants , 
etc* 


Realization 
of changes 

Indiiriduali- 
zation 


Often slow, with im- 
certain effect 

Usually little 


May, in principle, be 
more rapid and certain 

May be made as com- 
prehensive as desired 


Pupil 
activity 


Often little (except 
for homework) 


Great (study work in 
school ) 


Learning 
effect 


Varying, difficult to 
measure 


Each pupil's progress 
may be followed con- 
tinuously 
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"In the opinion of the NBE, one of the principal aims of the 
educational reform work is to develop and test the alternative 
model of instruction. This model is expressed here in general 
terms. It is, of course, much easier said than done to change 
school instruction in the way that is outlined here. If - or 
more correctly, perhaps, to what extent - this can be realised, 
depends, naturally, on how far we are prepared to devote our 
resources to endeavours in this direction. 

"On principle it is possible to construct instructional systems 
of the type outlined here for a school subject or group of subjects 
or for a certain part thereof and for a number of annual courses 
or parts of such courses. In such a case the content and forms 
of work are defined and ordered to make a well-planned system. 
Strict programming, in the accepted sense of the term, of pupil 
activities cannot be considered except in very limited sectors, 
e.g. training skills. The system must be flexible and aim in the 
first place at creating methods by which pupils can work 
independently, alone and in groups alternatively. The scope for 
group work, discussion, lectures, laboratory work, demonstrations 
and other 'social' situations, etc., is made within the given 
framework as large as is considered necessary in each Individual 
case. The work of construction is extensive; the purpose is to 
arrive at a system in which the work of pupils, teachers and other 
personnel, and the utilisation of material resources of different 
kinds (media combinations) best serve the various functions of 
instruction (e.g. motivation, planning, presentation, directing 
attention, problem solving, feed-back and evaluation). 

"The task of the teacher will be mainly that of a tutor, 
•stimulator*, and, to a certain extent, the governing, responsible 
administrator. The communication of information will be by way of 
the different learning arrangements included in the instructional 
system. In principle this will allow for a large measure of 
individualisation, and it will thereby create scope for a 
strengthening of the relation between the teacher and the 
individual pupil, the teacher will have more opportunity of 
devoting himself to the most important educational tasks. 

"Here instruction is planned to a great extent partly in the 
constructional stage, with a large number of interchangeable 
alternatives for different sections of a course, and partly in 
the different schools (in collaboration with senior masters, 
teachers, assistants and the pupils themselves). 

"Since central parts of the courses will be tried in an 
experimental way so that their learning value can be determined, 
it may be possible to guarantee that certain goals, considered 
essential in the curriculum, can be attained by all pupils. ..." 



The memorandum goes on to describe the stages in a project 
involving the development of teaching materials summarised in a simple 
flow chart; 



Plan- 


Pre- 


Ana- 


Con- 


Field 


Prod- 


Train- 


Use 


ning 


tests 


lysis 


struc- 


test- 


uction 


ing 










tion 


ing 
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"The fxmdamental point in a systems approach" , the memorandiam 
concludes, "is that all links in the chain of production are 
developed within the framework of the same project. 

•The main thing is to create direct and easily accessible 
communication lines between the goal definitions of the curricula 
and the various media combinations and teacher contributions 
which facilitate the pupils* learning activities • All links in 
the chain must fit into each other, and stand up to the demands 
made: ii a pupil does not learn what is required of him, it is 
the fault of the system, not of the pupil." 

As already indicated, most of the research sponsored by the Board 
of Education through Bureau L4 is carried out at the research institutes 
in the Universities and teachers Colleges. 

A short -.list of projects now in hand is appended at the back of 
this report to give some impreeiion of the range and character of the 
programme. The examples to which reference is made in this report are 
taken from Gothenburg and MalmS but these are, of course, only a small 
part of the total research effoit. 

Individ^jalisation 

The individualisation of instruction is the recurring theme. 
"One gains the impression that those projects which deal with the 
basic problems of individualising and differentiating instruction - 
whether in terns of diagnosing and analysing those differences or 
developing materials and methods for meeting them - are at the heart of 
the planning needed to realise the school refonns which have been 
promulgated over the last few years. (1)" 

The outstanding example of this approach - quoted to a visitor 
wherever he goes - is the IMU Mathematics pro;)ect' at the School of 
Education, Malm8. The project was begun in 1963 and the materials are 
now being field-tested on a large number of schools. 

So far the main emphasis has been on producing material for grades 
7 to 9 in the comprehensive school (ages 15-16), but preliminary 
studies have also been carried out with younger and older children. 

Tiie decision to develop materials for this purpose originated in 
the National Board of Education shortly after evidence was received of 
work on programmed learning for mathematics in the United States in the 
early 1960s. 

The project has four aims: 

1. to draw up and test self-instructional teaching materials in 
mathematics , 

2. to test suitable teaching methods for the use of the material, 

3. to discover in what way the students should be grouped and the 
teachers used in order to obtain the maximum effect from the 
material and the method. 



(1) Passow: op cit. 
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4» with the aid of the constructed material to measure the 
effects of entirely individualised instruction. 

The project, in fact, combines three different types of 
innovation. First of all, it demands a review of the mathematics 
syllabus and the revision of the content in line with 'modem 
mathematics*. Second, it demands individualisation - the opportunity 
for pupils -^0 work on their own, at their own pace. And third, it 
demands a new approach to the use of physical and human resources, new 
ways of using staff, flexible class sizes, and a new attitude on the 
part of teachers. 

The material for the three school years of grades 7 to 9 is 
divided into nine sections known as modules . Each module provides 
work for a third of a school year, in the form of six to eight 
components - work-books of from 50 to 150 pages each. Bach module, 
however, is provided at three levels of difficulty so that a pupil can 
move at the speed and degree of complexity suited to his ability. 



The student is piloted through the course by a series of 
diagnostic tests taken after each component. Thus all take component 
A at the start of the course, which lasts three or four weeks* They 
then take a diagnostic test, on the basis of which they go on to 
component B at the appropriate level (Bl, B2 or B3), and so on through 
the module. Switching from one level to another is quite frequent and 
the units of work are arranged in such a way as to facilitate this. 




Sketch illustrating the principle of a module, DP = diagnostic 
test. PP = prognostic test, A in the frame on the extreme 
right marks the beginning of the next module* 



The components each last about a month which means that the 
teachers have about 10 occasions a year to help students choose the 
right level of work for the next stage. '•In this way and also because 
students are relegated at intervals to 'zero level* the difficulty 
level of the material to the students* actual performance and thereby 
reduce the risks of students being assigned once and for all to a 
particular level. Component D contains material for 'individual work', 
that is to say, more independent tasks. The better students choose 
one or more such tasks themselves and receive material and suggestions 
for the tasks which they will plan and carry out by themselves. 
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Reports on the tasks take place individually or in the form of a 
little 'tutorial' for those students who have chosen the same task,(l)" 

The scheme offers, in effect, about 10 million permutations and 
combinations in the attempt to satisfy individual needs • 

An unusual feature of the plan is a pamphlet for parents to help 
them understand what is happening and to introduce them to the new 
mathematics which their children are studying. 

The material has now been under test since 1966 when the first 
version was tried out in a school with a small test group of 75 
students. On the basis of this, the work-books were revised: all 
exercises with a 'solution frequency' of less than 80 per cent were 
changed or rejected • (This reflects the strong PL influence). 
Testing of the second version began in 1967 with a larger test group 
of 300 student s. 

The third version is now being tested in some 300 classes: 
11,500 students are taking part, of whom some 2,000 are being 
investigated closely. 

A visitor to a Malm<5 school where the material is being used 
would find these classes - 80-90 children - may be supervised by two 
teachers and one auxiliary (unqualified), (Other combinations of 
classes may be taken by other combinations of teachers and auxiliaries). 
A teaching group of 90 will be seated in a school dining hall or 
assembly hall. Each child will have his own assignment, periodically 
seeking assistance from one of the adults present. Some will be doing 
a revision exercise using small tape-recorders and earphones. Others 
will be doing diagnostic tests. A few will be sitting doing nothing, 
looking rather bored. 

The team teaching approach and the big class organisation has 
been adopted for a number of reasons: 

- students' work must be frequently checked and tested 

- teachers have to keep careful notes on the progress of 
individual students 

- there is a lot of material to cope with 

- this means a lot of routine clerical work for which an 
unqualified assistant is eminently suitable 

- "the majority of the teachers and some of the students 
considered that the students* motivation could be further 
stimulated if individual tasks could be replaced from time to 
time by group activities". 

The organisation of staff and students in this pattern leads to 
financial savings. It is estimated th?^t the money saved by the use 



(l) Some Facts About IMU , Hastad, Svensson and Oreberg, Department of 
Educational and Psychological Research, School of Education, 
MalraS, 1968. 
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of unqualified auxiliaries is sxxfficient to cover the extra costs of 
the expensive work-books - the cost of materials is about $20 a head, 
a year - and also making a real saving. This reflects partly the high 
level of teachers' salaries in Sweden and the differential between the 
teachers 's pay and that of the assistant. The following description 
of how a typical lesson is prepared and conducted is from Some Facts 
About IMU by Hastad, Svensson and Oreberg. 

•1. The lesson is prepared during a conference held by the 
teaching team to determine which tests will be held, what group 
instruction will take place, who is to be responsible for the 
group instruction, which material is to be distributed to which 
students, etc. The assistant takes notes throughout the 
conference. 

•2. The group instruction, if any, is prepared by the teacher 
nominated. 

"3. Before the lesson commences, the assistant produces all the 
material required. 

•4. During the lesson the assiptant is busy distributing and 
collecting material, supervising students carrying out diagnostic 
tests or solving problems, noting the students' progress through 
the course, the extent of their homework, checking their 
attendance and so on. The assistant should be Sufficiently 
fsimiliar with the material so as to be able to answer simple 
questions posed by the students. In general, however, she will 
refer the student to one of the teachers. Meanwhile, the teachers 
circulate among the students^, helping those who have got stuck, 
seeing to it that the students work carefully and in accordance 
with the instructions laid down, giving the students encouragement 
and spurring them on, discussing the results of diagnostic tests, 
helping the students to choose suitable sections for revision, 
etc. One of the teachers may be busy on group instruction. 

^ "5. After the lesson the assistant arranges all the material. 

"6. Before the next conference the assistant corrects the 
students' diagnostic tests and enters up all the data on the 
students' progress, etc. The scope of the assistant's work is 
normally subject to local circumstances, but the following tasks 
are probably her most important ones. 

" - To attend the lessons 

" - To be responsible for the material 

to ensure that the material is stored neatly so that it 
can be clearly surveyed 

to select the material required before the lessons 

to maintain a complete stock by making the necessary 
orders for replacement 

" - To register the current work of the students 
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" the students* progress in their studies (once a week) 

the students* homework (once a week) 
results of the diagnostic tests 
. results of prognostic tests 
f booklets currently used by the students 
" - To register student data 
previous marks 
test results 

contacts with parents or guardians 

- To correct diagnostic tests z 

- To copy out and make stencils of material produced by the 
teachers for group instruction 

" - Clerical duti-es of various kinds, including keeping the 

minutes at conferences, notes on group instruction, notes 
on absence* 

"T, At the next conference (a minimum of 1 conference per WjBek 
per big class is necessary) the teaching team discuss their ' 
experiences, go through the results of the diagnostic tests, 
decide on measures to be taken following the results, foj example 
individual revision or group instructions, survey the students' 
progress in their studies, decide whether any students require 
further encouragement, help, etc. The following questions are 
dealt with at the majority of conferences: 

" - How far have the students progressed with their work? 

How much homework have they been doing? Do any students 
need special homework? 

" - How have the diagnostic tests turned out? Which students 
need to revise their work? 

" - Ought there to be group instruction next time? What type 
of group instruction? Who is to organise it? 

" - Are there any students who have nearly completed their 
booklets? Which booklets should we recommend for their 
next phase?" 

In addition to the IMU project there are others using similar 
techniques being carried out in the teaching of English and German. 

No one who talks with Swedish officials about innovation can doubt 
that great store is set by these schemes. Although the IMU project has 
been carefully researched, it is too soon to evaluate it fully. Those 
roost directly concerned with it tend to be more cautious in what they 
claim th^n the central administration, which seems at tiroes to have 
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decided already that necessity demands that it shall live up to the 
hopes placed upon it. 

It seems that this project, like others relying on programmed 
instruction through a single medium - and in this case, the printed 
page - makes considerable demands on the students* powers of 
perseverance. The pupils' interest is strongly stimtilated at the out- 
set. The curve rises, then it begins to fall. There is no doubt that 
it is daunting for a visitor to enter a classroom at 8,15 a^m, to be 
told that the 90 children sitting at their desks working at their 
assignments with more or less enthusiasm were starting a self- 
instructional lesson which would last for one hour and 40 minutes. It 
would become still more daunting if the rest of the curriculum were 
being similarly individualised. 

This raised one of the minor conflicts between objectives which 
must arise quite frequently. The long, double period was the logical 
outcome of a policy laid down by the National Board of Education t6 
improve the pupils' study technique and powers of independent work* 
Chopping the curriculum up into short periods, with time wasted in 
between is held to militate against sustained and purposeful study. 
But long periods of unbroken study may in themselves conflict with the 
aims of individualisation, if it proves difficult to sustain motivation 
for individual study on IMU lines for so long a period on end. It may 
be that the a priori reasoning in favour of longer periods of study is 
being challenged in this respect by experiment. 

As to individualisation as such, it seems the IMU project has 
started from the premise that the work should be made as fully 
independent of the teacher as possible - the statement of aims uses the 
phrase 'entirely individualised instruction'. It must strike some 
observers as another paradox, that this attempt to go the whole distance 
in the direction of self-instruction should take place in a school 
system which is particularly well endowed with well qualified teachers. 
The explanation is not wholly economic, though the rational use of 
resources is recognised as of great importance. It is more likely to 
stem from the theoretical basis of the Methods-Materials-Systems 
approach which aims to make learning depend as little as possible on 
the intervention of the class teacher and as much as possible on the 
design of the 'super-teachers' responsible for the system as a whole. 

It could be that this assumption is coming to be questioned, as 
experience challenges the attractive but essentially naive belief that 
there can be a 'best' method of teaching which can be universalised 
through a 'best' set of structured, individvialised teaching materials. 

The interesting point of development may be the way in which the 
more active participation of the teachers is combined with the use of 
the new instructional materials - not only by general tutorial activity 
but from time to time in more orthodox forms of group teaching and 
activity. 

The IMU project - as the prototype of the more ambitious attempts 
at individualisation - again underlines the need for the retraining of 
teachers. As the earlier quotation from Bjorklund and Svensson made 
clear (pp, 35-38) this goes to the heart of the matter, Individuali- 
sation presents a frontal challenge to the traditional role of the 
teacher, 
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"Good instruction has up to now been considered to be synonymous 
with good teachers. The teaching function rather than the 
learning function has been considered to be the essential factor 
in education. In the present development in this respect the 
emphasis is shifting towards an increased interest in the pupils 
learning activities. Accordingly, it becomes more and more 
accepted that the teaching ability i^ to be measured not by what 
the teacher does but by what happens to the student and how he 
ultimately performs. In addition, the requirement today is that 
the instruction should be individualised so that each pupil is 
given optimal possibilities for advancement in his school work 
from his own current level of knowledge and ability to higher 
levels, A general application of the ordinary class instruction 
conducted by the teacher from his desk is obviously nc|ither 
efficient nor rational • (l)" 

When asked about this - the size of the revolution in thinking 
which is demanded - Swedish administrators will point to the big 
programme of in-service training now undertaken (see p, 22) but concede 
that as yet the majority of teachers are unaware of the magnitude of 
the changes demanded. Some who have faced the challenge have responded 
to it with enthusiasm. Others have faced it and withdrawn to cultivate 
their traditional skills. But for the most part, even in Sweden, where 
the level of concern is high and the direction of advance is clear, it 
is still not difficult for moat teachers to remain oblivious of what 
researchers mean when they talk about Methods-Mat erials^-Syst em. 

If an unduly wide gap exists between the innovators and the 
practitioners, the limitations this must impose are obvious enough* 
According to some research workers it is also hindering research and 
development. Some teachers have become reluctant to answer question- 
naires and supply information needed for research projects. 

It is in this connection, perhaps, that work at the local level - 
teacher-led development which clearly has a low place in the hierarchy 
of innovation in Sweden - may come into its own. 

Local Development Groups 

One way in which the innovators have sought to spread the message 
of 'rolling reform' has been by setting up a small number of local 
development groups, based on some of the more progressive local 
authorities • Since 1964, Malmb has been one of these local authorities. 
Under the leadership of Mr, Lars Kjellman, the director of education, / 
and his staff, the city has established a series of projects which 
include team teaching, the int9gration of social studies, experimental 
methods of study training and the use of other new teaching methods 
and teaching aids. 

Valuable knowledge and experience is being gained about the 
practical applications of new ideas such as team teaching, A visitor 
to a Malm8 comprehensive school may find these classes together in a 
lecture room watching a film strip and listening to a tape on a topic 
on current affairs. From this the classes will move to their own rooms 
with individual or group assignments. These will require them to use 



(1) E, Bjorklund, Educational Innovation in Swed en, 1966, 
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the school library and resources centre, collecting stencilled working 
papers and, if necessary, drawing on further material on tape and film 
strip. At a later stage the groups will be reassembled to collate 
their separate activities and share their experiences. 

The development work is focused on the main objectives .Jaid down 
for the schools and < 43_ ai med at making a reality of the educational 
reform. Much of it is closely related to the retraining of teachers 
but because it is locally directed and teacher-led, it has certain 
advantages ovpr other forms of in-service t raining Having started in 
only a few schools, the scheme in MalmS has now been extended to all 
the city schools, in close co-operation with the MalmS School of 
Education, 

Some 20 educational advisers are working in the Malmo comprehensive 
.schools, spending part of their time as teachers and part as consultants 
for particular subjects or stages of education. The development groups 
are financed jointly by the municipality and the National Board of 
Education. It is beginning to be recognised that there will soon need 
to be a revision of the financial relationship between cfentral and 
local government because the present central government jgrants, being 
directly linked to teachers* salaries, discourage local authorities 
from exploring more rational uses of resources. 

One of the practical functions of the Development Group is to 
highlight technical restraints of this kind, 

i 

An incidental advantage of the local authority development group 
is that pedagogic experimentation may also lead to more Adventurous" 
administration in other respects - as for instance in the design of 
school buildings which both permit and encourage progressive teaching 
methods. This has been the experience at Malmo where new school 
building is reflecting new teaching methods, and in addition, is 
obtaining better value for money. 

At this grass roots l ^vel there is a certain amount of reserve 
about the impact of 'inno tion from on top* - the local administrators 
noticeably identify with t^^e teachers rather than with the social 
scientists who inspire the central administration. There is a clear 
understanding that if you attempt to go too fast with innovation the 
process is self-defeating. This can be interpreted as a certain 
diffidence about the presentation of fully developed systems, MalmS 
is one of the places where IMU is being tried. out, not without quiet 
resistance from conservative-minded teachers. At the local level there 
is far more likely to be an understanding that teachers need to be made 
to feel that they themselves are part of the innoyatory process - "we 
must try all the time**, someone observed, *'to make' the teachers feel 
this is something they are doing for thenaselves, not something coming 
from on top". 

It is also in the localities that teachers and local authorities 
can talk and listen to each other - an essential element in radical 
innovation if teachers are to be convinced that new methods do not 
threaten their professionalism. It is not a question of rejecting 
systematised teaching materials, but it does suggest a preference for 
curriculum material which can serve, as someone put it, as bricks for 
the teacher to build with rather than a whole prefabricated structure. 
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PART III 



CONCLUSION 

Innovation in Swedish education is being organised with a skill 
and systematic efficiency which cannot fail to impress visitors from 
less highly organised communities. Any conclusions which are reached 
are therefore less in the form of criticisms or commendations than 
rart of an attempt to identify some aspects of the Swedish educational 
r::ene which raise wider questions for others interested in the 
organisation of change in the educational system. 

Objectives 

This must be the starting point for any concluding discussion. 
The Swedish system relies heavily on the analysis of objectives. At 
successive stages from the education acts down to the detailed 
curricultim the relevant objectives are set down and policy is based on 
them. Within the technique of innovation itself there is a determination 
to use the methods t>f management by objectives. In everyday conversa- 
tion with teachers, administrators and research workers it is common 
to hear people acknowledge that the setting of objectives is a 
political or quasi-political responsibility, separate from the 
executive functions of administration and teaching. In fact, the idea 
that the community can, through its political institutions, lay down 
the educational objectives and leave their interpretation to the 
school system, has been firmly and successfully instilled into the 
world of Swedish education. 

The question which the outside observer must ask is whether 
reality altogether corresponds with this ideal. 

It is fairly clear that in a society which has multiple aims, the 
aims of education are also bound to be varied, and, in all probability, 
conflicting. This s-: ^ms to be illustrated in Sweden by the attempt to 
dedicate education to two separate objectiyes - the co-opera ..^ve ideals 
of a society which would like to be more egalitarian, and th^. aims of 
individual development and self-fulfilment. 

To point this out is not to indulge in sophistry or to play with 
words. It is. to question whether the objectives are stated as clearly 
asjthey are conventionally believed to be. The directions in which 
"they point, though not identical, are seldom diametrically opposed. 
What this means is that the way the objectives are interpreted is all- 
important, and to .:juppose otherwise would be to take an over-simple 
view. 

Moreover, if it is acknowledged that m a plural society, there 
will always be inherent limitations on the extent to which clear 
objectives can be analysed and adopted, then it suggests that Swedish 
experience in this respect is more important for the myth which has 
been ilt - successfully - around it, than as an example of how to 
divide public and professional interests in educational innovation. 
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Of course, this makes it no less functional in the Swedish setting, 
though it suggests that sooner or later the incompatibility between 
individual and corporate objectives will have to be faced. At the 
present the assumption is that these can be reconciled by the schools 
in the way they interpret the official policy. This can still be done 
at this stage within the* present framework. It is still possible to 
call on one policy (individualisation) to counter the pedagogic 
problems raised by the other (non-streaming, non-differentiation). 
What has ctill to be faced is the outcome of a really successful 
policy of individualisation, vis-k-vis the whole character of the y 
school as such. V 



Centralisation 

It ±0 clear that the Swedes are feeling for ways of making their 
eystem less centralised, and among the reasors for this is a belief that 
this is necessary to release initiative at what may be called the grass 



How Swedish centralism is regarded will aepend - to some extent at 
least - on the eye of the beholder: both the; present writers have 
experience of educational systems in which thfe power of decision and 
innovation is much more widely distributed. It is clear what the * 
advantages of central control are. 'When father says "turn" we all 
turn* . The Swedish Ministry and Board of Education, staffed by skilled 
experts, is in a position t^^make thii happen. The thoroughness with 
which the Swedish educational reform h^ ;een carried through is 
eloquent testimony to this. In a relati ely small homogeneous coxmtry 
there are clearly limits beyond which it would make no sense to 
decentralise. 

All this having been said, however, it is also easy to see the 
less favourable consequences of centralised control - particularly in 
regard to innovation in curriculum and teaching methods. The pressure 
to change comes from the top. The individual teacher is at the 
receiving end of a new orthodoxy rather than being encouraged to 
exploit the creative insights which he derives from his own teaching. 

This is recognised by many Swedish administrators in Stockholm - 
who quote the local development groups (like that at MalmS referred to 
earlier) as evidence that the point is taken - but it may still be 
doubted whether in so closely controlled a system the full potential 
of local i^Utiaiiive and enthusiasm will be realised. This clearly 
has a direct relevp-ice tp the in-service training of teachers. If, as 
seems likely, this is at its most effective when linked with the active 
process of curriculum reform and the development of new teaching 
material, there is still a long way to go. 

In Sweden, as elsewhere, innovation makes heavy demands on the 
teachers themselves who are more likely to embrace new ideas if they 
are actively participating as valued professionals. There is no reason 
to suppose that Swedish teachers are more stubborn in resisting change 
than ocbor teachers, but any major change in educational policy is 
likely to leave many teachers unpersuaded and this has been the Swedish 
experience. When this lack of enthusiasm is institutionalised into a 
tension between the periphery and the centre, it assumes another 
dimension. (In less homogeneous countries than Sweden, of course, 
other kinds of local loyalty might be involved.) 




roots level. 
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More specifically, Swedish centralism raises financial questions 
about local administration that the Swedes themselves are seeking to 
answer. The particular method by which the central government pays its 
60 per cent share of education costs is under criticism. Being closely 
tied to the cost of teachers' salaries, it may distort consideration of 
new teaching methods which might, for example, require fewer ^teachers 
and more equipment. 

Also, the teachers must tend to look to Stockholm rather than to 
the locality as their real employer and source of promotion. And not 
only the teachers: the method by which senior local administrators are 
appointed is open to the same questioning. For example, the Malmo 
director of education is, technically, appointed by the King in Council. 
All this may follow from the slow process of reorganising local 
government and reducing the total number of local education 
authorities. But the Swedish experience may not be without its value 
elsewhere. 

Another aspect of centralisation now under disctission in Sweden 
concerns the method by which the Government should ensure the 
production and distribution of educational materials. The official 
policy is to make public funds available for investment in publishing 
(usii^ the word in its widest sense) and the Government has bought a 
share in a publishing house together with the local authorities. 

The importance of ensuring production, given a strong belief in 
the Methods-Materials-Systems approach, is obvious enough. How to do 
this is a question which has exercised curriculum reformers in many 
countries. Various forms of sponsored publication are possible, of 
which state publishing is only one. There can clearly be ideological 
considerations, which may lead some to favour public enterprise in 
this field as strongly as others will oppose it. The Swedes make it 
clear that they assume that, for a while at any rate, the State 
publishing house will only have a small share of the total turnover of 
educational publishing. But whichever ideological view is taken, the 
link between a State publishing house and a highly centralised system 
would become an obstacle to fruitful innovation if it literally gave 
an imprimatur to new orthodoxies, and restricted the choice of 
materials available to the schools. 

Research and Development 

The third aspect of Swedish innovatory technique in edij^cation 
which stands out is the importance given to Research and Development. 
To some extent it is inevitable that this should tend to be somewhat 
exaggerated in any description of ••rolling reform" as an administrative 
concept. But any conclusions about Swedish practice would have to 
stress Research and Development and the faith which is being placed in 
the social scientists. In this context, this amounts not only to faith 
in what the social scientists can do now, but also in what they will 
develop the tools to do in the future. 

Here, of course, is an area in which opinion will vary from the 
more sceptical forms of agnosticism to the more P'^blime expressions of 
faith. But this- reliance on the social scientisxa to produce quasi- 
scientific pres'criptions for the curriculum, like the centralised 
administration;' must have an important bearing on the role and function 
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of the practising teacher. It could be argued, in fact, that the more 
completely the faith which is b.fing placed in the social scientists is 
vindicated, the more the preseu;* role of the practising teacher is 
being undermined* 



/ 
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Certainly one of the outst^inding ta^ks is to find ways of 
contributing to the professional development of teachers while at the 
same time drawxng on the full r^^nge of/skills which the social 
scientists have to offer. The involyement of the teacher lies at the 
centre of the process of curricul\im i^enewal - because what is being 
aimed at is a change in the whc'c complex set of relationships which 
go to make a school, and these depend largely on people, not materials • 
The materials go a long way to induce and to monitor the changes in 
social relationships, including the change away from authoritarian 
attitudes on the part of the teachers. But just as there is more to 
education thfrn instruction, so there is more to a school than a set of 
learning systems. 
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APPENDIX 



National Board of Education 
Research Planning Bureau (L4) 
Stockholm, Sweden. 



School Research Projects 
1968-69 





Start 
year 


Continues 
according 
to present 
plan until 


Esti- 
mated 
costs 
1968-69 


News 

letter 

No. 


Instructional Conditions 










Job analyses: teacher 
training, concerns lecturers 
in methodology, tutors (and ^ 
heads), for drawing up 
educational programme 


1967 


1971 


225 


1968:13 


Social upbringing: ages 
7-16, mapping intended to 
construct teaching spec, 
devised to train ability to 
co-operate, resistance to 
propaganda, etc. 


1967 


1971 


195 


1967:9 


Adult ed\;itation: mapping of 
adults* Stiidy requirements 
and condj^tions, intended to 
draw up Effective instruct- 
ional raetnoobs (2 projects 
covering different fields 
under way) 


1967 


1973 


150 


1967:11 


Goals and methods for 6-year 
olds: analysis of goals, 
mapping of present nursery 
school programme in relation 
to goal analysis, testing of 
new elements and methods 
(2 projects covering 
different fields vmder way) 


1968 


1977 


100 


1969:3 


Children with defective 
sight: registering of 
problems, attempts to draw 
up integrated course 
material 


1968 
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Start 
year 


Continues 
according 
to present 
plan until 


Esti- 
mated 
costs 
1968-69 


News- 
letter 
No, 


Instructional Processes 










Systematic instructional 
analysis of teacher and 
pupil behaTiour, intended 
to bring about more 
efficient training 
programme for teacher 
candidates 


1964 


1972 


170 


1969:2 


ITV: construction of models 
for teacher training using 
TV as an educational 
technological component 
system (2 projects covering 
various fields under way) 


1965 


1971 


290 


1967 J 8 

1968 J 18 


ADL: concerns construction 
of systematic training 
programme for the severely 
mentally handicapped 


1968 


1970 


65 


1968:8 


Gymnastics: mapping of 
organisation of instruction 
in order to define 
improvement s 


1968 


1970 


70 




KUMPAN: development of 
method to register the 
forms and effects with 
which various courses 
planning phases are treated 


1968 


1971 


140 




SIPON: development of 
methods for guiding and 
measuring the instructional 
processes in the lower forms 
of the comprehensive school 


1968 


1971 


50 


1968:20 


VGL: development of methods 
for guiding and measuring 
of effects in schools with 
groups of varying sizes and 
team teaching 


1968 


1973 


20 
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Start 
year 


Continues 
according - 
to present 
plan until 


Esti- 
mated 
costs 
1968-69 


News- 
letter 
No. 


SESAN: Independent work 
operated by pupils with 
multi-component materials: 
testing of study materials 
etna cin ui {^cjiii±s}ci<«±uii wi^n 
individual curricula 


1968 


1973 






Literature reading in the 
Higher Secondary School: 
experiments with new forms 
of literary instruction 


1968 


1972 






Effects of Instruction 










OFU: construction of 
better methods for marking 
and admission to Higher 
Secondary Schools 


1964 


1970 


95 


1968:5 


lUtlbXl Xll UrU bil Oil UUl ^ * UULB* 

paring t^ie effects of the 
senior forms of the Com- 
prehensive School with 
earlier types of schooling 
for corresponding age 


1963 


1971 


45 


1968:14 


Adjustment , behaviour, 
achievement: a study 6f 
pupils ill-adjusted to 
scnoo± ±11 e in eiii a xxeiapx 
to define improrements 


1964 


1976 


200 


1968:17 


Maturing process: describ- 
ing variations in the 
maturing process in 
children aged 9-16 


1964 


1970 


25 


1967:12 


Study techniques: con- 
struction of group tests 
for measuring independent 
judgement and productive 
originality 


1968 


1971 


55 





■^3 





Start 
year . 


Continues 
according 
to present 

nl an iiirfcll 


Esti- 
mated 
costs 
1968-69 


News- 
letter 
No. 


Discernment in studying: 
the construction of tests 
as a basis for discernment 
in studying at county 
colleges (folkhBgskolor) 


1967 


1970 


45 




Individual statistics:, 
analysing links between 
home background, school 
structure, choice of 
studies, school results, 
etc. 


1967 


cont 'd 


45 


1968:16 


KUL: the development of 
methods for the qualita- 
tive evaluation of 
teacher training 


1968 


1974 


100 




The effects of marks and 
methods of work: the 
importance of various 
rewards for the pupils* 
choice of goals, wish to 
achieve, satisfaction with 
results, etc. 


1968 




45 




Development of Systems 










IMU, Mathematics, ages 
14-16 


1963 


1972 


670 


1968:12 


IMT, G-erman, ages 
14-16 


1965 


1973 


440 


1967:3 


IME, English, ages 

14-16 (2 projects covering 

different fields under way) 


1965 


1970 


470 


1966:27 
1969:4 


Civics, ages 14-16 


1967 


1970 


160 


1968:19 


Religious knowledge, 
ages 11-13 


1967 


1971 


170 


1968:2 


SAG, History, ages 17-19 


1965 


1973 


220 


1968:11 


Education, Teacher 
training 


1968 


1972 


140 


1968:15 
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year 


Continues 

to present 
plan until 


Esti- 

costs 
1968-69 


News- 
lett er 
No. 


SMID, Swedish, ages 7-8 
for the deaf and those 
irith defective hearing 


1964 


1972 


240 


1968:3 


School for the handi- 
capped, Swedish, Learning 
to Read , ' ages 7-9 


1965 


1971 


125 


1968:4 


Teach yourself material 
for pupils with diffi- 
culties in learning, 
Swedish, Mathematics, 
ages 7-16 


1967 


1971 


185 


1969:1 


Other Prelects 










School in the 1980' s: an 
attempt to determine trends 
of development with regard 
to the renewal of 
educational material and 
forms of work 


1968 


1970 




• 


The study packet in 
educational technology: 
presenting a concentrated 
course in educational 
production to relieve the 
acute shortage of 
educational technologists 


1968 








Career teaching problems: 
developing an overlapping 
theoretical model for 
research and development 
work in career education 


1968 








T,palhing research and 
*^ "development personnel: 
training in educational 
construction technique 
for subject experts and 
training in school 
research 




cont 'd 


250 




Planning^, information: co- 
ordination and guidance 
of the continuing 
expansion of research and 
development 




cont 'd 


251 
5,451 






55 


'9 







